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Norutne is more certain, as Gioberti has observed, than 
that there is, and has been for the last two hundred years, 
in Catholic as in non-Catholic schools, no philosophy prop- 
erly so called. True, there is something taught in our col- 
leges and universities under the name of philosophy, but it 
is for the most part, as an eminent American prelate re- 
marked to us one day in conversation, simply “some frag- 
ments of Catholic theology badly proved.” Our Catholic 
professors generally protess to follow St. Thomas, whom 
some of them may have really read, at least in part, but 
there are hardly any two of them who agree in giving the 
same interpretation to his language. Padre Ventura makes 
him a decided Traditionalist; Mr. Bonnetty insists that he 
was an out-and-out Rationalist; Pere Gratry finds that he 
was an Inductivist ; the Abbé Maret suspects that he was a 
Sensist; one holds that he was a Conceptualist, another 
that he was a Nominalist, and still another that he was 
virtually a Realist ; this commentator makes him an On- 
tologist, and that, with equal reason at least, makes him a 
Psychologist. In fact, we are very much in the position as 
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to the philosophical teachings of St. Thomas that Protes- 
tants are as to the teachings of the Holy Scriptures, each 
one finds in him the doctrine which he learns elsewhere 
and brings to him. 

The principal cause of the present deplorable state of 
philosophy, is in the lack of free, independent thinkers,— 
in the fact that we philosophize not for the sake of truth, 
but for the sake of some philosophical theory, ancient or 
modern, and always more or less under the weight of au- 
thority. No man who philosophizes with a sole view to 
truth, will neglect the profound and assiduous study of St. 
Thomas, but at the same time, no one who has any just ap- 
preciation of the rights and prerogatives of the reason com- 
mon to all men, will ever consent to accept him or any one 
else as authority, from whose opinion it is forbidden to dis- 
sent. In matters of faith or Christian doctrine, we are 
governed by the authority of the Church, or rather, we be- 
lieve because God says it, and we believe that he says it, 
on the testimony of the Church, the divinely-constituted 
witness in the case. But in philosophy, we hold ourselves 
bound by the opinions of no man, and can accept as au- 
thority from which there lies no appeal, neither Plato nor 
Aristotle, St. Augustine nor St. Thomas, Des Cartes nor 
Malebranche, Locke nor Leibnitz, Rosmini nor Gioberti, 
Rothenflue nor Liberatori. So long as I run athwart no 
article, dogma, or proposition of faith, Iam free to follow 
my own judgment and convictions. So long, no man, how- 
ever he may disagree with me, has the right to cite, as au- 
thority, against me the opinions of any philosopher, ancient 
or modern, Catholic or non-Catholic; for in philosophy, 
reason, which is the same in all men, and in each man, is 
the only authority recognizable. The philosophical opin- 
ions and theories of the illustrious men in different ages, 
whom the civilized world has agreed to honor for their 
rare philosophical genius and attainments, are certainly 
never to be lightly treated,—are always worthy of the 
most serious and respectful consideration, and never to be 
rejected but for grave and cogent reasons; but all theories 
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and opinions on philosophy, as on all other subjects, must 
be judged on their merits. 

It is fatal to the progress of philosophy, to attempt to in- 
troduce into its study the principle of authority which we 
recognize in faith and theology. The principle of external 
authority is as much out of place in philosophy, as the 
principle of rationalism is out of place in faith. No Cath- 
olic denies this when the point is distinctly made, but the 
habit of deciding all theological questions by authority, if 
we are not on our guard, leads us, without our adverting to 
the fact, to appeal also to authority in the solution of purely 
philosophical questions. The human mind naturally seeks 
unity, and seeks when it accepts the principle of authority, 
to carry authority into all things, and when it accepts the 
principle of reason, to carry it into faith, and to recognize 
in no department of life any authority but reason as de- 
veloped in each individual man. Hence a perpetual ten- 
dency in the people either to substitute faith for reason, or 
reason for faith. It is hard to keep always present to the 
mind that we live under two orders, the one natural, the 
other supernatural, and that the authority in the former is 
reason, and in the latter, the Church, as the keeper and 
witness of revelation. The Protestant by his doctrine of 
private interpretation is invariably led to transport natural 
reason as authority into the supernatural order, and hence 
all Protestantism tends to pure rationalism, sometimes 
avowed, and sometimes unavowed. The Catholic, if only 
superficially instructed, or not keeping vigilant watch, has 
a tendency, on the contrary, to transport the principle of 
authority into the natural order, and to favor a system of 
exclusive supernaturalism, which denies to reason its legiti- 
mate functions, even in its own order. The human mind, 
left to itself, seeks always to follow one and the same rule 
in all things. It shrinks from the labor of distinguishing 
between different orders, and feels a natural repugnance to 
follow one rule in one order, and a different rule in another. 
Hence your modern democrat, who loudly asserts the su- 
preme authority of the people in political matters, has a 
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strong tendency to assert their sovereignty in religious mat- 
ters, or to pass, as we see in Mazzini and his followers, from 
people-king to people-God. Hence the reason why it is so 
confidently asserted by: non-Catholies, that Catholics, who 
adopt in religion the principle of authority, must needs do 
the same in politics, and therefore be either bad Catholics 
or bad democrats. Their reasoning on this point is not to 
be treated with absolute contempt, nor can we deny that it 
apparently derives some confirmation from the practice of 
Catholics. Catholicity itself, by recognizing reason as the 
rule in the natural order favors liberty, and by its gracious 
aids to reason and virtue favors true republicanism, and 
offers it a supernatural support ; but practically Catholics, 
when sincere and pious Catholics, tend by their spirit and dis- 
position to favor authority, and hence when revolutions in fa- 
vor of liberty are undertaken, Catholics usually oppose them. 
The liberal party, in most Catholic countries, is led on by 
men who have little or no right to be termed Catholics. 
Those of the clergy who may chance to favor them, are re- 
garded with distrust by the great body of their brethren, 
and unhappily, nearly all modern movements in behalf of 
freedom in the natural order have, in some sense, been 
forced to assume an anti-clerical character. It is so, be- 
cause both Catholics and liberals are slow to distinguish 
between the two orders, and to recognize the respective 
provinces of reason and authority. 

We lose sight, also, of the true end for which men should 
cultivate philosophy. Men, in our days, philosophize for 
the sake of theories, which have been transmitted from their 
predecessors, or concocted by themselves, not for the sake 
of the truth, which is anterior to all theories, and indepen- 
dent of them. If we suffer ourselves to contemplate truth 
at all, it is usually through the distorting medium of some 
theory, seldom with open vision as it lies before us in the 
world of reality. We are always studying to confirm, to 
defend, to refute, or to form some theory, and hence never 
allow our own minds fair play. We seek to confirm, re- 
fute, or reconcile Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine and St. 
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Thomas, ontologists and psychologists, realists and nom- 
inalists, traditionalists and rationalists, not to ascertain and 
set forth the truth about which these speculate or theorize, 
and some aspects of which they no doubt really seize and 
truly represent. We neglect to bear in mind that theories 
are not the truth, and are at best only the views which 
their authors take of truth; or to remember that the truth 
is as near and as open to us as to the most famous system- 
mungers in the world. We, in this age and country, have 
all the means of arriving at the knowledge of philosophical 
truth that Plato or Aristotle, St. Augustine or St. Thomas 
had, and if we fail to attain to it, it is because we fail to 
make a wise and free use of the means in our reach, be- 
cause we suffer our intellectual life to be crushed out by 
the authority of antiquity, or the superincumbent weight 
of scholastic systems. 

St. Thomas certainly had a philosophical genius of the 
highest order, but he was never a free and independent phi- 
losopher ; nor does it appear that he ever philosophized for 
the sake of philosophy. He was brought up, as to philos- 
opy, in the school of Aristotle, and finding the peripatetic 
philosophy in vogue, he studied to master it, and to press it 
into the service of theology, and to forge from it an effective 
weapon against the enemies of religion in his time, who gen- 
erally professed to be peripatetics. He himself, from first 
to last, is the Catholic theologian, and in no instance does 
he show that his study was to found a philosophy. His aim 
was to use what he found accepted as philosophy in the ser- 
vice of theology. Hence he never deviates from Aristotle, 
except when compelled by Christian dogmata. In pure 
philosophy, when the dogma is not in question, he is a pure 
peripatetic. In his commentary on Aristotle he simply 
studies to explain his author, and in every question of pure 
philosophy, Aristotle is for him PAilosophus, the Philos- 
opher, whose words are verba magistri. The talk we hear of 
the Thomist Philosophy is all nonsense. There is no Thomist 
philosophy. There may be a Thomist Theology, a Thomist 
use and application of philosophy in theology ; but there is 
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no Thomist philosophy, properly so called. In pure phil- 
osphy Thomas simply reproduces the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, and our judgment of him as a philosopher must be 
our judgment of his pagan master. To differ from him in 
philosophy is simply differing from Aristotle; and if in 
philosopy it is lawful to differ from Aristotle, it cannot be 
unlawful to differ from St. Thomas. 

We talk, also, of the scholastic method; but, strictly 
speaking, there is and was no such thing as a scholastic 
method. The method of the medigval schoolmen was the 
peripatetic method, adopted before the advent of our Lord, 
and their Logic was the Organon of Aristotle. We have 
never, in the little study we have devoted to them, been able 
to discover any thing new or peculiar in their method, or to 
lay our finger on a single purely philosophical problem of 
which they, as philosophers, have offered a new or original 
solution. As theologians, they were, as a matter of course, 
since they had the Christian revelation, infinitely in advance 
of the Gentile philosophers; but as philosophers, they added 
nothing to what had been transmitted them from their Gen- 
tile ancestors. They rendered the Western world an im- 
portant service, both in theology and philosophy, by mould- 
ing the Latin tongue, which, as used by the old Romans, was 
very unphilosophical, into a really philosophical language, 
almost equal to the Greek, that mother tongue of philosophy, 
and the only language we know in which the philosopher 
can express himself with perfect naturalness and ease, and 
with idiomatic grace and propriety. The merit of the Scho- 
lastics beyond this service, under the head of philosophy, is 
simply in the use and application they made of the philos- 
ophy inherited from the Gentiles in the exposition and de- 
fence of Catholic doctrine. 

Much, furthermore, is said about Christian philosophy, 
as was a few years ago about Christian architecture, and is 
still about Christian art. Mr. Bonnetty calls his periodical 
the Annals of Christian Philosophy. All this has a pious 
and orthodox sound, as would have Christian coats and pan- 
taloons, Christian hats and shoes. There is a Christian use 
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of philosophy, but, correctly speaking, there is and can be 
no Christian philosophy. The Christian order, we take it, 
is the supernatural order, and in all that is peculiar to it 
included in the new creation, whose principle is grace; but 
philosophy belongs to the natural order, and is restricted to 
natural reason, essential to and inseparable from human 
nature itself, whether in Christians or non-Christians, and 
incapable, without the aid of divine revelation, of attaining 
even to a conception of the supernatural. Christian phi- 
losophy, if it could mean any thing, would mean Christian 
theology, or the sacred science, of which St. Thomas speaks, 
a science constructed not by reason from its own data, but 
by the use of reason from data furnished by faith or revela- 
tion. Nor indeed have wea Christian philosophy even in the 
sense of a philosophy that throughout accords with Chris- 
tian faith, or that establishes satisfactorily the necessary 
preamble to faith, the great truths which faith presupposes. 

It is all very well to go on repeating from age to age, in 
all possible variations of tone, that there is no discrepancy 
between faith and reason, a commonplace which nobody 
can dispute, when faith and reason are taken each in its true 
sense and meaning; but nothing is more false than to pre- 
tend that there is no discrepancy between faith as revealed 
in the word of God, and reason as developed in our more 
approved systems of philosophy. The terrible struggle in our 
age, perhaps in all ages, in the souls of the great body of 
earnest thinkers, is the struggle between philosophy and 
theology, and the great problem of our age is, how to recon- 
cile faith and reason. A large portion of Catholics are in- 
deed hardly aware of this struggle, for they rest in faith, 
and seldom inquire whether reason harmonizes with it or 
not. Judging from their practice, we may conclude that 
there are Catholics who feel no inconvenience in following, 
in secular life, principles in direct contradiction to those 
they hold themselves bound to follow as Christian believers. 
Yet we apprehend that few Catholics who are compelled bye 
the objections of non-Catholics to consider the problem, and 
to account to themselves for their faith, do not, at times, find 
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their faith and the philosophy they have learned at odds, 
and who, though they cling fast to the Rock of Peter, do not 
do so by the force of will, aided by grace, rather than from 
any clear intellectual perception of the harmony between 
faith and their reason. They believe faith and reason har- 
monize, because they have been told so, not because they 
intellectually see that it isso. In this fact many even place 
the merit of their faith. Reason, as it exists in man’s intel- 
lectual nature, as the origin, light, and object of his intelli- 
gence, certainly must and does harmonize or accord with 
Christian faith, as the lower may harmonize or accord with 
the higher; but as developed and set forth in our philo- 
sophical systems, it is, for the most part, directly or indirectly, 
repugnant to it, as is evinced by the fact that most people 
brought up believers experience difficulties, if not doubt, 
the moment they begin to philosophize—a fact which we 
must attribute, not, as is too often done, to perversity of 
will, but rather to the perversion of the intellect by false 
systems of philosophy generally adopted, and officially 
taught in the schools. 

Certainly we do not pretend that in order to be true 
believers, all men must be profound philosophers ; but we 
do maintain that in an age and country like ours, where 
education, however superficial, is generally diffused, and all 
men read, and to some extent speculate ; there must be a 
true and sound philosophy pervading our schools, our 
text books, our lighter as our graver literature, and our 
whole social and domestic life, or it will be impossible 
to prevent doubt from rising in bold and inquiring minds, 
or to preserve generally in the community a living active 
faith, as the present state of all Catholic countries where 
thought is at all permitted but too lamentably proves. 
Our bishops and clergy see the evil and seek to prevent 
or counteract it by the establishment and support of 
Catholic schools, in which children shall be taught the 
catechism, and an early bias given to the mind in favor of 
religion; but we should not forget that we can at best only 
partially counteract the evil by creating an early bias 
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towards faith, that is, a prejudice for religion, unless in the 
training to which we subject our children and youth, and 
the instruction we give them, we really harmonize the 
natural with the supernatural, faith with reason,—not possi- 
ble by means of any philosophical exposition of the natural 
ofticially accepted either in school or in society. 

As long as the natural is not harmonized in our philosophy 
with the supernatural, or science, as science, with revela- 
tion, there will be in the minds of pupils, whether trained 
in Catholic or non-Catholic schools, a discrepancy between 
their faith and reason, and faith will be maintained, so far 
as natural causes affect it, only by their accepting it blindly, 
and forbearing to think on its relations with reason. A 
school in which is taught Locke’s philosophy, which is lit- 
tle else than the peripatetic philosophy expressed in popu- 
lar language, will do little for Catholicity, though the cate- 
chism be taught in it at the same time, and the school it- 
self be placed under the charge of the Christian Brothers. 
It is impossible to reconcile that philosophy with Christian 
theology, and false to say, so long as it is held to be the 
exponent of reason, there is no discrepancy between reason 
and faith. We may say the same with regard to Cartesian- 
ism, or any other system officially accepted in the schools. 
There is no use in reticence or cireumlocution on the sub- 
ject. We yield to no Catholic bishop, presbyter, or simple 
layman, in our zeal for Catholic education and Catholic 
instruction, but we cannot persuade ourselves that we se- 
cure either in schools where, in what relates to the natural, 
we contradict what we teach in relation to the supernatu- 
ral, where the religious instruction is Catholic, and the phil- 
osophical is anti-Catholic. 

Not only is reason either cramped or developed in a 
false direction by our systems of philosophy, but our men 
of routine, and they, being regarded as safe men, are usually 
placed at the head of affairs, forbid or discourage all efforts 
to amend these systems, and still persist that our sons shall 
be trained up in a philosophy under which half the world 
has lapsed into infidelity. Living men in our colleges, who 
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see the evil and could and would do something to remedy 
it, are either compelled to teach systems they have ex- 
ploded or do not believe, or removed from their chairs and 
forbidden to profess philosophy, and set perhaps to teach- 
ing little boys their Latin or French Accidence. The best 
metaphysical mind in France was obliged to suppress the 
best part of his Pralectiones Philosophice, and publish only 
a mutilated edition of his thought, because, forsooth, it was 
not in harmony with the prejudices of the Superior of the 
Sulpician Congregation to which he belonged. The man 
who deviates in philosophy from the schools, is looked up- 
on very much as a man who deviates from the faith, is 
denounced as an innovator, abused, insulted, ridiculed, and 
set down as eccentric, in fact, as a troublesome fellow, 
whom it is desirable to get rid of as soon as possible. If he 
is really a man of a philosophical genius, and of too much 
solid merit and strength to be cried down by our pious 
lackeys or eunuchs, he is praised indeed, but pronounced 
too profound for the people, declared to be in advance of 
his age, and it is to be regretted that he has no influence, 
and that he can be read and appreciated only after his 
death. Why can he not write what is popular? If that 
will not do, a cry will be got up against philosophy itself, 
and men quite innocent of all knowledge of the subject 
will upbraid him because he is not satisfied with common 
sense, when, perhaps to bring people back to common sense 
is the very end for which he labors and suffers reproach. 
There are wise people who govern public opinion with 
regard to men and things, and profound thinkers and con- 
sistent reasoners are its oracles! Alas, how few men ever 
rise above routine ! 

What we want, as we have often told our readers, is not 
to substitute for the prevailing systems of philosophy a new 
system of our own, or any new system at all. What we 
demand is, complete emancipation from all man-made sys- 
tems, and room for the free and independent exercise of rea- 
son according to its own nature and laws. We want no 
official philosophy, no school system taught by authority, 
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like theology, which our sons must get by rote, and which 
is ever after to cramp or encumber their intellect. We de- 
mand free intellectual development and culture. We insist 
that our sons shail be trained to a sound and vigorous use of 
reason, but we do not want them indoctrinated into a ready 
cut and dried ontological or psychological theory, into 
which they must compress their whole intellectual life on 
pain of renouncing reason itself as unreasonable. All of 
philosophy we want taught in our schools, may be included 
under the head of logic; logic, both as an art and as a 
science ; and all our articles on the subject, have for their 
end simply emending the Aristotelian logic now taught, and 
settling the principles of logic as a real and not a mere sham 
science. We maintain that the Aristotelian logic, regarded 
not as an art, but as a science, is essentially defective, and 
that, too, whether we take it from Aristotle himself, or from 
the medieval or modern scholastics. It is essentially defec- 
tive, because it omits the creative act, and we may say even 
false, for it takes its premises from the abstract, not the con- 
crete, and deals with conceptions instead of intuitions and 
therefore things existing a parte rei. A false view of reason 
is given in the outset, which renders all real science inex- 
plicable, if not impossible. We place a great gulf between 
the mundus logicus and the mundus physicus, or real world, 
which no art, or skill, or labor, can bridge over. All our 
ideas, and therefore all our science, are representative, vica- 
rious, not real. The idea is neither the reality itself nor is it 
the direct and immediate intuition of reality, but is simply 
& representation, an image, or in some sense, a persona- 
tion of it. In it you have the actor playing the king, but not 
the king himself. Your science is merely the science of 
conceptions, a science of abstractions, and whether it cor- 
respond or not to things as they really exist, independent 
of our conceptions, or our subjective ideas, we, with the 
logic of the schools can never demonstrate or prove. 

Now, we contend that it is a wrong done to our youth, a 
wrong done to the human mind, and a wrong done indirectly, 
if not directly, to religion itself, to go on age atter age 
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teaching this defective logic which vitiates all our science. 
This is not a matter which concerns the guardians of fuith 
alone; it concerns in even a higher degree parents and the 
laity at large. The Church has plenary authority in the 
religious instruction and education of my children, but in 
their logical and scientific education and instruction I 
have myself a voice, and the right to intervene, for the 
Church does not claim authority in the natural order, save 
in its relations with the supernatural. I do not know that 
in questions of pure reason, the clergy have, by virtue of 
their orders or their mission, any more authority than the 
laity, and this much is certain, that the philosophy still 
taught in our schools and colleges has been drawn from 
Gentile sources. St. Thomas, on the philosophical aspect 
of the questions he discusses, cites sometimes even Mahom- 
etans, Averoés, and Avicenna, as well as the pagan Aris- 
totle. No class, caste, or order of men have a monopoly 
of reason, for reason is the common inheritance of all men, 
though some cultivate it more and more successfully than 
others. If, in a question of philosophy, we show as much 
reason, we are entitled, in that question, to as much con- 
sideration as though we wore a mitre, and neither our 
bishops, nor our clergy of the second order, ever think of 
maintaining to the contrary. Nobody ever thinks of main- 
taining the contrary, but now and then a philosopherling, 
who, unable to meet our reasons, seeks to silence us by au- 
thority, or by a resort to the argumentum ad vere cundiam. 
We do our clergy a great disservice, and show a profound 
want of respect for our prelates, when we invoke their 
authority in disputes in which they claim no authority but 
that of reason, common to them and us, and in which the 
Church never intervenes, unless to save faith and morals. 
As the systems of philosophy which we combat are not 
given by divine revelation, as they are not, properly speak- 
ing, Christian systems, are not included in the Deposit of 
faith, but are really derived from Gentile sources, we hold 
that we have a right to combat them, when and where we 
ean show good and solid reasons for so doing, although they 
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may have been taught for centuries in schools under the 
charge of ecclsiastics, secular or regular. For centuries, 
Catholic professors taught in their schools the geocentric 
theory, but that does not prevent them from now teaching 
the heliocentric, even though, in some instances, the lan- 
guage of the Holy Scripture apparently opposes it. In 
faith, or Catholic doctrine, Catholics change not, are not 
permitted to change; but in science they change, and may 
as well change in their expositions of reason as in their ex- 
position of the phenomena of the material world. Nothing 
human is perfect ; no human science ever is or can be com- 
plete, and to refuse full liberty, within the limits of faith, 
to change or modify them, were as absurd as to insist that 
the full grown man shall wear the bib and tucker which he 
wore as an infant in the nursery. The routinists will, no 
doubt, resist all such changes and modifications, and en- 
deavor to bring in the Church to settle the dispute, as they 
resisted the introduction of the heliocentric theory in the 
time of Galileo, and invoked the aid of authority to help 
them ; but we must never confound these old fogies with 
the Church, or mistake their clamors or solemn grimaces for 
her authoritative decisions. The most the Church will do 
in the case, is to exhort to mutual charity, and where she 
exercises the temporal as well as the spiritual power, to in- 
terfere, if the dispute waxes too hot, to preserve the peace. 

We find here one of our chief reasons for opposing tradi- 
tionalism, of which Mr. Bonnetty’s Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne is a leading organ, if not indeed the only organ. 
This traditionalism, if it means any thing, denies philosophy 
to hold from reason as its principle, and seeks to place it on 
the same line with supernatural theology, as a discipline to 
be received on authority. This, if accepted, would put an 
end to all free and independent development of reason, and 
after the mental activity provoked by the struggle to intro- 
duce it subsided, would superinduce a mental lethargy, 
fatal to all intellectual vigor or manly thought, spread a dead 
and deadening umformity over the human race, and leave 
no room and no motive for the slightest mental exertion. 
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Men, so far as left to the operation of natural causes and 
effects, would be active and energetic only in the material 
order, as we see is now the case in a large part of the non- 
Catholic world, where reason and faith are despaired of. 
None of our faculties are developed and strengthened save 
by exercise, and even our faith grows strong and vigorous 
only in the battle with heresy and error. God in giving 
us revelation, has neither superseded nor reversed the laws 
of the human mind; and Christians and non-Catholics are 
alike subjected to them. Heresy is often made by Provi- 
dence the occasion of saving orthodoxy, and rightly used, 
the temptations of Satan, as all the masters of spiritual life 
tell us, serve to accelerate rather than to hinder our growth 
in sanctity or progress towards perfection. Our Lord in- 
tended that the Christian life should be a struggle, a war- 
fare, and he requires us to be brave and disciplined soldiers, 
always ready for the battle. 

Even in society, occasional wars are less destructive to the 
virtue and happiness of a people than a perpetual or uninter- 
rupted peace. The corruption of morals, physical deteriora- 
tion, and premature deaths, caused by our general prosperity 
and luxurious habits, to which the general peace we have 
enjoyed has given rise in this country, far outweigh those 
that would be occasioned by a thirty years’ war. It was 
the long peace for a half century prior to the French Revo- 
lution that ruined the Italian States, and corrupted her peo- 
ple; and Italy rises from her degradation only in propor- 
tion as she is obliged to cultivate and exercise her military 
genius. A sharp war, requiring us to put forth all our 
strength for years to maintain our national rank and inde- 
pendence, would do much to purify our moral atmosphere, 
reinvigorate our exhausted virtues, and restore us.to our 
manhood. The modern commercial system is more fatal 
both to the moral and physical health of a nation than the 
old military system, and other things being equal, we would 
much rather have a soldier than a merchant or a lawyer for 
our chief magistrate in state or nation. The camp is, any 
day, a better school than the counting-house or the court- 
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room. Scarcely will you find in all history a great and 
wise ruler or chief magistrate who has been only a civilian. 
Even that great statesman, Cardinal Ximinez, priest and 
archbishop as he was, proved himself at need a true soldier, 
as was seen in his African expedition. Spain grew up, one 
may say, in the camp; became great, noble, chivalric, the 
most Catholic kingdom in Europe, under her military kings 
and athetnencandt invariably deteriorated, and finally almost 
ceased to exist under mere civilian leadership. 

We may talk as we will, vent as much cant as we please, 
but the only element in which man grows, is developed, be- 
comes really a man, becomes robust and vigorous, is that of 

war, that of struggle of some sort. It is only the peace which 
immediately succeeds to war, giving full scope to the ac- 
tivity generated by the struggle, that is favorable to the 
greatness of individuals or nations. All history, all exper- 
ience proves it. Why it is so, we stop not to explain; we 
only say that it is so, and all the cant in the world cannot 
make it not so. Even in the spiritual order in this world, 
experience proves that the most bitter persecution is not so 
fatal as a long, uninterrupted peace and ¢ apparent prosperity. 
Catholicity in France is infinitely more vigorous and thrifty 
to-day than it was under Louis XIV., when that precious 
monarch dragooned the Huguenots into orthodoxy, and 
never was more vigorous or thriving than under the late 
Republic. We have no doubt that the present persecutions 
of bishops and priests in Italy will operate in making the 
Italians far better Catholics than they have been since the 
Medicean epoch. A little persecution of us in this country 
would do us no harm. Without it we are in danger of fall- 
ing into the condition of the effete Catholic populations of 
the Old World. 

Precisely what we object to, is the attempt to fasten upon 
us a philosophy by authority, and thus subject us in the 
natural order as in the supernatural, to dogmatic teaching. 
Traditional philosophy is a misnomer. What rests on any 
other authority than reason is not philosophy. It may be 
faith, it may be history, it may be theology, and very true; 
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but it is not philosophy in our modern use of the term, for 
philosophy is a purely rational science, and only what rests 
on natural reason as its principle, or is cognizable by natural 
reason, can be included within it. Philosophy is the science 
of principles in the natural order, cognizable by natural rea- 
son, or the reason common to all men, What pertains to the 
supernatural order, or can be known only through super- 
natural revelation, may throw light on the natural, and aid us 
in rightly explaining and setting it forth, but it is itself above 
philosophy, and no part or parcel of it. The Traditionalists 
begun by asserting the impotence of reason to know by her 
own light first principles or necessary truths, without which 
there is and can be no science. They told us man knows 
and can know first principles or necessary truths only by 
being taught them, and he can be taught them only by 
God himself, or by means of supernatural revelation. 
Hence they founded faith on skepticism, and science on 
faith. They denied all rational science, and thus placed 
man out of the condition even to receive supernatural in- 
struction, since the supernatural necessarily supposes the 
natural. By reducing all science to faith, they rendered 
faith itself impossible, and destroyed the very thing they 
were most anxious to retain and exalt. 

They founded their theory on the alleged impotence of rea- 
son, and on the fact, that in every age and nation, God has 
himseif been the instructor of mankind, by means of his su- 
pernatural communications immediately made to individals, 
or transmitted from generation to generation by tradition. 
But it is time that this question as to the impotence of rea- 
son should be settled. In relation to what is reason im- 
potent? In relation to the natural order, or in relation to 
our natural destiny, supposing us to have a natural destiny ? 
We cannot pretend it. We know, not from reason, but 
aliunde, that we are not appointed to a natural destiny, and 
are, as a matter of fact, placed under a supernatural Provi- 
dence, and appointed to a supernatural destiny. But this 
fact, that we are under a stipernatural Providence, does not 
destroy or modify the adequateness of our natural faculties 
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to what would have been our natural destiny, if we had 
been left under a purely natural Providence. There must 
be such adequateness, for the very conception of a natural 
end of a creature is that to which his natural powers and 
faculties are adequate, or to which he has the natural abil- 
ity to attain. The natural destiny remains possible, for God 
could, had he chosen, have created and left us in what 
theologians call the state of pure nature,—status nature 
pure,—and the natural destiny, as a matter of fact, is as- 
sumed, so to speak, in the supernatural ; the natural facul- 
ties adapted to it are no more destroyed than the human 
nature of our Lord was annihilated by its assumption by the 
Word. Our Lord was perfect man as well as perfect God, 
and human nature under the supernatural Providence re- 
mains as complete and as entire in itself as it would have 
been under a purely natural Providence. <As the whole natu- 
ral order is presupposed by the supernatural, and remains 
under it as complete and as entire as it would have been if 
there had been no supernatural order, reason must have in 
relation to the purely natural, all the power necessary to 
know and attain to a natural destiny, or to the natural beati- 
tude of a creature of the rank and character of man in 
pure nature. The fact of the supernatural, then, does not 
in the least affect the natural power of any of our natural 
faculties in relation to the natural order. 

Man, by the Fall, lost nothing essential to his nature as 
pure nature, for the Church has decided that God could 
have created man in the beginning such as he is now born, 
for she has condemned the fifty-fifth proposition of Baius,— 
Deus non potuisset ab initio talem creare hominem, qualis 
nune nascitur. He lost indeed the integrity of his nature, 
as well as the supernatural justice in which he was consti- 
tuted ; but what is understood by this integrity is a certain 
gift or endowment, which, though it does not elevate man 
above the order of nature, is yet cndebita, or not due to 
nature as pure nature. The contradictory proposition, 
which affirms it to be due, the twenty-sixth of Baius, Jn- 
tegritas prime crationis non fuit indebita humane nature 

Vou. 1—No. IV. 29 
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exaltatio, sed naturalis ejus conditio, has been condemned, 
and cannot be held. We were certainly wounded by the 
Fall, but the wound we received was in the loss of the super- 
natural justice, and in being despoiled of this integrity, not 
a wound in our nature itself as pure nature, for neither of 
these belonged to it as pure nature. Now, as it must be 
conceded, that whatever is necessary for a creature to attain 
its end in the order in which it is created, is due to that 
creature, and cannot be withheld by its creator, so God 
could not have created man without endowing him with a 
reason adequate to his end in the natural order ; and as this 
reason must still remain substantially unchanged, we deny, 
and must deny the impotence, and assert the sufficiency of 
reason in the natural order; that is, its sufficiency for all our 
purely natural wants. St. Thomas, in the strongest passage 
he has on the point, concedes this, for he says the élite of 
the human race can know the natural law without the aid 
of revelation, and he makes revelation of the natural law 
necessary only in the case of the simple, or to render the 
knowledge of it more facile and prompt,—in principle, the 
doctrine held with regard to grace by Pelagius, only Pe- 
lagius committed the fatal error of applying it to the super- 
natural order, or the regeneration, while St. Thomas con- 
fines it solely to the natural order. 

The impotence of reason can be asserted only in relation 
to our supernatural destiny. None of the fathers or great 
doctors of the Church ever pretend that reason in any other 
respect is impotent or insufticient. Starting as we did with an 
uncertain traditionalism, which at the time we were inclined 
to adopt, we undertook in one of the earlier volumes of 
this eview to prove that reason is insufficient for itself, and 
is inadequate to the wants of reason; but we soon found 
ourselves stopped, and unable to proceed, without running 
athwart more than one definition of the Church; and on 
reéxamination, and a fuller study of their writings, we 
found that the insufficiency of reason dwelt upon by the 
fathers and theologians was not, as we had supposed, rea- 
son in its own order, but reason in relation to the super- 
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natural. Man, by reason, cannot find out or attain to his 
supernatural destiny, and if it is an inadequate guide in our 
present state, as we readily concede that it is, it is not because 
natural reason is inadequate to the wants of natural reason, 
but because man in his present state is not restricted in his 
wants to the purely natural order. In all nations, in all 
ages, in all men, and in all times we find traces of the 
primitive supernatural revelation. That revelation, how- 
ever it may have been obscured, mutilated, or travestied, 
has never been wholly lost, and even in the most degraded 
savage, we find conceptions that transcend the natural,—an 
unimpeachable testimony to the fact that the human race 
received a supernatural revelation and intimations from 
their Maker of a supernatural destiny in the beginning. 
This supernatural element, which enters in some form and 
to some extent into the actual life of the race, since it is 
found to be common to all men, is often confounded with 
nature, and in our day theories in any number are built 
on it,—sometimes with a disposition favorable, sometimes 
with a disposition hostile to religion,—intended to make it 
appear that all religion and all superstitions have a common 
origin, and are the spontaneous production of human na- 
ture, the result of man’s spontaneous efforts to give outness 
to his own énness. With regard to this class of conceptions, 
convictions, beliefs, or reminiscences, reason is undoubtedly 
impotent, and by confounding them with nature, we come 
easily to conclude, that reason is insufficient for reason in 
its own order. This is the common error of the Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Jansenists, of Baius, Jansenius, Pascal, and 
even the learned Huet, Bishop of Avranches. It vitiates 
the reasoning of the majority of our works on Evangelical 
Demonstration, whether by Catholics or non-Catholies. 
The Traditionalists, we learn from the discussions in the 
number of the Annales before us, are more guarded in 
their language than they were in the outset, if indeed they 
have not in some respects essentially modified their doe- 
trines. From these discussions we learn, which has a little 
surprized us, that the Professors of the Catholic University 
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of Louvain are treated by the peripatetics as traditionalists. 
We think this is a mistake. As far as we have learned the 
views of Louvain, they are somewhat similar to those of 
Fournier and Father Rothenflue, and belong in the main to 
the ontological school,—a school which we prefer to the 
psychological or the peripatetic, but which, however, it is 
known to our readers we do not accept in its exclusive 
form; yet even as their views are set forth by the Abbé 
Lupus, Honorary Canon of Liege, who combats them, 
we discover Cartesianism indeed, but no Traditionalism. 
Their doctrine on the most capital point, is given in the 
reply to the Abbé Lupus, in the 2evue de Louvain, by the 
Abbé Lefebve, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University, and is worth citing at length: 


“On sait que nous admettons l’idée innée de Dieu, idée qui ne 
peut venir des sens, mais qui es? gravée dans notre nature par la 
main du Créateur, Les theologiens, aussi bien que les philos- 
ophes, font observer quel’ dée de Dieu nest point une connaissance 
actuelle, mais un vague presentiment de la divinité, que cette idée, 
comme l’histoire de lidolatrie le demontre, a souvent été appli- 
quée de la manic¢re la plus fausse et la plus absurde. C'est ce qui 
explique que tous les hommes ne connaissent point Dieu, bien que 
Vidée de Dieu soit commune a tous les hommes. Que faut-il pour 
que Vidée de Dieu devienne une connaissance actuelle? Il faut 
que la raison saisisse cette idée et en fasse objet de sa réflexion. 
Mais il est évident que, pour saisir Pidée réflexe de Dieu, la rai- 
son doit étre suffisamment exercée et développée. Or V’experience 
prouve que la raison se développe aw moyen de la société et par 
les secours qui se trouvent dans la société. Cet enseignement 
social appartient 4 ordre de la nature établi par la divine Provi- 
dence. L’intelligence de l'homme, ¢tant suffisamment développée, 
porte ses regards sur lidée de Dieu, idée qui sert de base 4 toutes 
les idées fondamentales de la raison, Selon la pensée de l’Apotre, 
Dieu peut étre contemplé dans la créature. Les principes les plus 
certains de la raisen et tous les étres de la création démontrent 
existence de Dieu. Ainsi, en admettant la nécessité de l’enseigne- 
ment, nous nous gardons bien d’amoindrir les forces de la raison, 
de nier son ¢nergie et son principe interne d’activité ; car, selon 
nous, cette raison, méme aprés sa chute, conserve assez de force 
pour connaitre et démontrer Vexistence de Dieu, sans un secours 
surnaturel et sans s'appuyer sur la révélation, Autant que per- 
sonne nous maintenons la distinction entre la raison et la foi, entre 
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Yordre naturel et l’ordre surnaturel, distinction nécessaire pour 
éviter les erreurs de Baius et de Calvin.” 


We see little here to object to, except the assertion, that 
“the idea of God is innate, graven in our nature by the 
hand of the Creator.” We do not like this use of the word 
idea, which ought to be used either in the sense of the 
mental apprehension, or of the intelligible object appre- 
hended. What the Louvain Professors mean by an innate 
idea of God, an tdea graved in our nature, we do not know. 
Do they mean that God in creating the soul presents it 
intuitively himself as its creator, light, and object? If 
so, why not say so? If they mean that God has created 
the soul with an original or innate faculty of thinking or 
apprehending his being by its own act, why not say so 
plainly? Is the idea the object apprehended? or the act 
of apprehending it? If it is neither, what is it? Isit a 
picture of the reality painted in the soul, or an image of 
God carved in our nature? Is it meant that God in creat- 
ing us stamps his own image or likeness on our nature ? 
Be it so. Is that image himself, or is it his creature, created 
or non-created ; God, or man? Pass over this; and say 
instead, that God aftirms his own being to reason intuitively 
in the very act of creating it, so that God is always present 
to reason as the ideal, and the doctrine of the Professors is 
sound, and avoids the errors of Traditionalism as of the peri- 
patetics. We know intuitively that which is God, but we 
know and are able to say that it is God only by reflection, 
through the agency of language, the instrument of reflec- 
tion, or if you please, social instruction and development. 

From Mr. Bonnetty’s observations on the reply of the 
Louvain Professors to the Abbé Lupus, and his approval of 
the answer of the Revue de Louvain, to the Letter of Father 
Perrone against Traditionalism, which has made some noise 
in Belgium, we gather that the essence of French Tradition- 
alism in its present phase is, that reason indeed is able to 
know first principles or necessary truths, or as we say the 
ideal, the intelligible, yet it is reason developed, exercised 
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by intercourse with our fellow men, or reason as developed 
in society, not reason undeveloped, as isolated and unin- 
structed. When developed, when duly instructed and exer- 
cised, then it is capable not of finding or inventing first 
principles, but of recognizing and knowing them when pre- 
sented. Reason is developed in society and by the aids 
society furnishes. This social development of reason or 
social instruction pertains to the order of nature established 
by Divine Providence, and therefore these social succors 
are natural, not supernatural, consequently the sufficiency 
of reason in the natural order can be asserted. We under- 
stood Mr. Bonnetty to teach in the beginning that man 
can attain to a knowledge of necessary truth, or the great 
truths which are the basis of all science and morality, only 
as taught them by a supernatural revelation; now it seems 
he is contented with simple natural social instruction, 
though he still insists that he must be taught them, or else 
not know them. 

At first sight this would seem to be a renunciation of 
Traditionalism, and a return to Rationalism, but upon closer 
examination, since he expressly rejects the notion that the 
idea of God is innate, we find it only an approach either 
towards skepticism, or towards Mennaisianism. Lamennais 
began by denying the competency of individual reason and 
asserting the authority of what he called the general or 
universal reason, or the reason of the race. Not contented 
to hold this error in the region of philosophy, he even 
transported it into the region of theology, and made the 
universal reason authority for faith; thus putting the 
human race in the place of the Church, if not indeed man, 
or the people, in the place of God. Mr. Bonnetty, if he calls 
in society to his aid, must do the same if he chooses to 
assert the fact of science at all, and to push his premises to 
their last logical results. 

The Louvain Professors, in our judgment, err in calling 
the idea of God innate, for we recognize no innate ideas, 
but they do not make the social instruction necessary to 
enable the individual to apprehend the ideal, or to attain to, 
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or to come into possession of, necessary truth. They suppose 
man to have the idea in the outset, and though they do 
not please us in calling it “a vague presentiment,” and 
in speaking of its becoming actual knowledge, they rightly 
contend that in order to know that it is God, it must be- 
come the object of reflection; but Mr. Bonnetty, rejecting 
the notion that the idea of God is innate, denying also, 
what we hold, that we have immediate intuition of the 
ideal, which by reflection we demonstrate is God, and 
adopting the doctrine that we have only an innate faculty, 
predisposition, or habitus, as he says, of knowing God, can 
have no object of intellect prior to reflection, and no knowl- 
edge or intuition of necessary truth prior ‘to the devel- 
opment of reason by social instruction, which forces him 
into pure Mennaisianism, or unmitigated Traditionalism. 
Mr. Bonnetty, we fear, has never profited by the study of 
Kant’s Critik der reinen Vernunft, which it is necessary for 
every man, who would write or talk on philosophy in our 
days, thoroughly to master. Kant has settled, if it was not 
settled before him, that certain conditions a prior of all 
experience are indispensable, that the mind before it can 
act or form any judgment @ posteriori, must in some way 
be placed in possession of certain first principles or neces- 
sary truths, which he calls judgments @ prior, for in every 
synthetic judgment @ posterior? there is always a judgment 
a priori, something added, which is not derived from expe- 
rience, and therefore must have preceded it. The presence 
of this @ priori and non-empirical element in all our judg- 
ments @ posteriori is unquestionable. I can never assert any 
particular act of causation without adding to it the con- 
ception of universal and necessary cause, expressed in the 
axiom, Every effect must have a cause, or, Nothing can 
begin to exist without a cause. Now this conception of 
universality and necessity is not derived analytically from 
the empirical fact, nor is it obtained by generalization from 
the particular act of causation, for the general is never de- 
ducible from the particular, or the necessary from the con- 
tingent, since without them the particular and contingent 
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can neither exist nor be conceived. The universal and the 
necessary, then, must be given prior to the empirical fact,— 
principles before experience, before the mind has acted 
or can act. Now these original principles, necessary truths, 
judgments a priori, Mr. Bonnetty may call innate ideas 
with Des Cartes, and thus virtually agree with Kant, who 
calls them forms of the understanding, or he may call them 
with us the ideal element of thought, the intelligible, pre- 
sented or given us in direct and inamediate intuition, but 
he must in some way recognize them, or else never be able 
to assert legitimately a single fact of knowledge. He ap- 
parently refuses to do either, and therefore, as he will not 
allow the mind in its operations to start with them, or to 
possess them till taught them, or till developed in the bosom 
of society, he can build science only on faith, either human 
faith or divine, that is, he can assert no science at all. 

Yet Mr. Bonnetty’s peripatetic friends have little right to 
triumph over him, for they come not nearer the truth than 
he. In fact, he and they set out from the same point, with 
the same amount of luggage, and he only seeks by taking 
the traditional method, to escape the termination to which he 
sees he must inevitably be driven if he continues to follow 
their peripatetic logic. They, as well as he, recognize no 
valid distinction between the intuitive order and the reflec- 
tive, and allow nothing to be known that is not reflectively 
known. They deny all intuition of God, and treat the uni- 
versal and the necessary, without which no syllogism could 
be constructed, not as real and necessary being intuitively 
affirming itself to the mind, but as generalizations of the 
particular and contingent, that i is to say, pure abstractions, 
formed by the mind itself, and therefore, mere nullities. 
They tell us, indeed, that the first and immediate object of 
intellect is ens, being; but they define it to be vel ens ewxistens, 
vel ens existere pote st, which proves that they have yet to learn 
that, what is not, is not intelligible, that being only is intel- 
ligible per 8e, and existences are intelligible only in and by 
being. <A possible ens is no ens at all, and is intelligible 
only in ens reale. It is an abstraction, and abstractions 
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are nothing in themselves, are mere mental conceptions 
formed by the operation of the mind on the intuition of the 
concrete. Ens possibile is never apprehensible per se. I 
say such a thing is possible, becanse I see that infinite power 
may create it; I say such a thing is possible to me, because 
I am conscious of being able to do it; but the perception 
of the possible in the former case is the perception of the 
divine ability, and in the latter case of my human or par- 
ticular ability. The condemnation of the peripatetic logic 
is, that it proceeds from the principle of contradiction, and 
deals with possibilities only, instead of proceeding from the 
principle of being, or that, what is not, is not intelligible, 
and dealing with realities. Its universe is a universe of ab- 
stract forms, which, after having constructed it, with infinite 
labor and pains, we must seek with still greater labor and 
pains, and always in vain, to prove that it corresponds to a 
real universe beyond. The most the peripatetic logie en- 
ables us to do is to prove that there may be such a real uni- 
verse, not that there is. 

We know St. Thomas asserts that the intelligible form or 
species is that by which the mind attains to the intelligible, 
not that in which it terminates; but we do not know that 
either he or his master, Aristotle, proves it, or proves that 
the intellect attains, in any instance whatever, to any thing 
in the intelligible order beyond the intelligible form or 
species, or in the sensible world beyond the phantasms fur- 
nished by the senses. It is one thing to assert, on the 
strength of theology, or the common belief of mankind, an 
intelligible and a sensible world existing a parte rez, and 
another to prove it by our logic or our philosophy. St. 
Thomas was a great man, a great theologian, seldom, if ever, 
surpassed in history, and he knew and told infinitely more 
truth than can be compressed into the philosophical theories 
of Aristotle, or any other “heathen Greek.” Nobody pre- 
tends that he did not know and assert objective reality, in 
both the intelligible and the sensible world; but his philos- 
ophy never allows him to admit that we have immediate 
intuition of the intelligible reality. As a peripatetic, he 
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holds that what in every fact of knowledge is immediately 
present to the mind is never the objective reality itself, but 
a certain image, representation, immaterial form, or intel- 
ligible spectes—the peripatetic interpretation of the Platonic 
idea. ence, in the peripatetic philosophy, the ideal is not 
precisely the intellective subject, nor the intelligible object 
a parte rei, but a certain intermediary, distinguishable both 
from the mind and from the objective reality, and serving 
to unite them, or, as it is pretended, to bring them into mu- 
tual relation. But as what is immediately present to the 
mind is the image, form, or species, not the thing itself, how 
is the mind to know that there is any thing there, that the 
whole world is not merely ideal, mere form, or species ? 
This question is unanswerable on the peripatetic philosophy, 
as taught by St. Thomas, or as taught in our modern schools, 
as the interminable disputes respecting it fully evince. 

We have been much puzzled to explain to ourselves the 
origin of this peripatetic theory of perception by species and 
phantasms, and we are still at some loss to know what led Aris- 
totle to adopt it. Plato taught that all knowledge or science 
is, so to speak, per ideam. But, then, in Plato the dea is the 
thing, the essential thing, the reality itself, and is 7dea in the 
Divine mind, not in ours. It is that which the Divine mind 
contemplates in himself, which, in the production of exist- 
ences, he impresses on preéxisting matter, as the seal on the 
wax, and is that which in knowing any particular existence 
we know, and must know, in order to know the real existence, 
or what the particular existence or thing really is. This we 
can understand ; but Aristotle’s doctrine of forms and phan- 
tasms, intermediary between the intellect and the objective 
reality, we do not understand ; that is, we do not understand 
precisely what fact he sought to explain by it. We can 
easily account for its appearance in the Scholastics and more 
recent philosophers, for they simply repeat the master and 
one another; but what led Aristotle himself to adopt it, we 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the history of philosophy 
in his time to be able positively to assert. We know he envied 
Plato, and differed from him whenever he could; but we 
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are hardly prepared to say that he adopted it merely for 
the sake of differing from Plato, more especially because we 
have some evidence that the doctrine is older than Aristotle, 
or than the Greek philosophy itself. Perhaps, after all, the 
doctrine originated in the attempt to explain, in the fact of 
knowledge, ‘the active concurrence of the object with the 
subject. Perhaps it has a deeper and more philosophical 
origin yet, and is really an attempt to explain how a created 
intellect, which, since created, is not intelligent in itself, can 
know objects not intelligible per se, and is at least a remin- 
iscence of the most ancient doctrine, that we are intelligent, 
and see all things in and by the light of God,—lumen Det. 
To intellectual vision, as to sensible vision, three things are 
necessary: the subject, the object, and the light which ren- 
ders the object intelligible and the subject intelligent. In 
God the three things are identical in his own being; for 
he is his own light, intelligible object, and intelligent sub- 
ject, and needs, in order to be infinitely knowing, to go out 
of himself for nothing. But in creatures it is different. 
They contain in themselves neither their own light nor their 
own object, that is, are neither intelligent nor intelligible 
in or by themselves alone. The light which illumines alike 
the subject and the object, is not in the intellect any more 
than in external vision the external light is in the eye. We 
must, then, distinguish the light from both the subject and 
the object, when both subject and object are creatures. 
Now, if we identify the intelligible forms or species of the 
peripatetics with this light, so distinguished, and say that 
they represent or show the object in the sense in which the 
light is truly said to represent or show the object it illu- 
mines, and if we further identify this light with the Zwmen 
Dei,—the light of God,—indistinguishable from the Divine 
Being, or God himself, we have a very intelligible doctrine, 
and as we hold the true doctrine on the point in question. 
Is this, after all, the real sense of the peripatetic doctrine ¢ 
St. Thomas, it is well known, teaches that man is neither 
intelligent nor intelligible in himself, for he argues that he 
is not intelligible per se, because he is not a pure intelligens, 
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or intelligent per se. His doctrine is, that no creature can 
be intelligent or intelligible per se, and can neither know 
nor be known save as illumined by the light of reason. 
The light of reason, he says, is a participation of the Divine 
light, or Zwmen Dei. What does he mean by this partici- 
pated light of God? Does he mean that God himself is 
the light of reason, “the true Light which enlighteneth 
every man coming into this world?” If so, we are agreed, 
and St. Thomas holds the very doctrine Gioberti and our- 
selves have been so severely reproached by modern Thom- 
ists for defending. But does he distinguish this light of 
reason from God, and hold it to be aliguid creatum, some- 
thing created, distinguishable from the light of God, as the 
creature from the creator? On this point we are in doubt, 
and both St. Thomas and Aristotle seem to leave the mat- 
ter in a most perplexing obscurity. 

There need not be much doubt, perhaps, that we have 
touched the problem which Aristotle attempted to solve 
by his intermediary of intelligible forms or species, the 
only way in which he could attempt to solve it, since he 
did not recognize any more than other Gentile philoso- 
phers the fact of creation. That the Thomists, or Christian 
peripatetics, really understand the problem, and may be 
said to solve it in the way we do, is very uncertain, for they 
all maintain, after St. Thomas, that God is not known per 
se, and deny that we have immediate and direct intuition 
of the divine being, or ens necssarium et reale. None of 
them are willing to say plainly, that the light of reason 
which illumines both subject and object, making the sub- 
ject intelligent and the object intelligible, is the uncreated 
but all-creating light of God, and, as God is ens stmplicissi- 
mus, indistinguishable from his own being, which is light 
in and by itself. They will not admit that the universal, 
the necessary, the eternal, the immutable, without the in- 
tuition of which the contingent and the particular are in- 
conceivable, and no syllogism is possible, are identically the 
divine being, the ens necessarium et reale, or God himself. 
They, at least, seem to regard them as distinguishable alike 
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from God and creature, a sort of tertivm quid, as if there 
could be something which is neither the one nor the other, 
as if what is not creature need not be God, and what is not 
God need not be creature! They regard them as intelli- 
gible forms or species, which the intellectus agens, or active 
intellect, extracts from the phantasms furnished through the 
senses from sensible objects. Such is evidently their doc- 
trine, and, according to them, the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
It we substitute in the Aristotelian cosmogony, creation 
for formation, as all Christians are bound to do, we can 
resolve the doctrine of Aristotle without much difficulty 
into the doctrine we ourselves hold, and which we identity 
with the most ancient philosophical doctrine, or that we 
find indicated in the Holy Scriptures. There are numerous 
passages, too, in St. Thomas, where his theology throws 
light on his philosophy, which indicate that he might be ex- 
plained in the way we have suggested; but there are other 
passages, and apparently much more formal and express, 
which seem to authorize the doctrine usually ascribed to 
him by our peripatetics. It appears to us, from the best 
study we have been able to devote to the subject, that St. 
Thomas has not always guarded against the error in phil- 
osophy, into which Aristotle was led by his cosmogony, of 
omitting creation properly so called, and adopting the the- 
ory of formation. As a Christian, he had of course the 
true cosmogony, knew that God in the beginning created the 
heavens and the earth, and all things therein, visible and 
invisible, but when the dogma is not immediately in ques- 
tion, he seems to have fallen back on Aristotle, and accepted 
his theory of formation, or the production of existences by 
the union of matter and form. This seems to have been the 
case with most of the mediseval schoolman, and we remark 
that, regarding the form as the species, they make generally 
matter the principle of individuation. Saved by their the- 
ology from the doctrine of Plato, that the form or idea 
impressed is identical with the Divine Essence, and holding 
very truly that the divine idea is the ¢dea exemplaris, or 
type, after which the Divine Wisdom operates, they were 
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puzzled to define or to say what the forms united to matter,— 
species and genera,—really are. The Nominalists said they 
are mere words, the Realists said they are entities, the Con- 
ceptualists said they are purely mental conceptions, that is, 
abstractions; St. Thomas says they are conceptions cum 
Sundamento in re, but what is that reality in which they are 
founded, whether God or creature, he does not very explicitly 
tell us, perhaps did not himself very clearly perceive. But 
whatever may have been the real doctrine of St. Thomas, 
or whatever may be the explanation of which it is suscep- 
tible, it appears to us certain, that his professed followers 
make them really nothing but abstractions, and do not, and 
will not accept the solution of the original problem,we have 
suggested, if indeed they are aware of the problem itself. 
It is evident that they do not understand by the intelligible 
Jorms or species, the light which in every fact of knowledge 
illumines both subject and object. By adopting as the prin- 
ciple of their logic, the principle of contradiction, it is clear 
that they start not with intuitions but with conceptions, that 
is, in the reflective reason, and of course, give us only an 
abstract universe, which is simply no universe at all. 

If we are right in our view of the peripatetic philosophy 
as generally taught in modern schools and colleges, the 
peripatetics have nothing to boast over the Traditionalists. 
Both alike neglect or misconceive the order of intuition, 
and consequently have no principium in the real world from 
which to set out. The peripatetic takes a mental concep- 
tion, or an abstraction for his principium, or his primum, 
as does Rosmini in his ens in genere, and seeks by his logic 
to arrive at reality; the Traditionalists, with more propriety 
and better reason, attempt to supply the principiwm from 
tradition or social instruction, yet necessarily fail, because 
without intuition of principles no instruction is possible, 
since there is then in the mind no ability or capacity to 
receive instruction. Neglecting intuition, or making no 
account of the principles intuitively given, both, systemati- 
eally considered, start from nothing, and arrive at nothing. 
Every philosopher knows that principles are given, not 
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acquired, because the mind cannot operate without them, 
and yet it is rare to find even one who does not virtually 
deny it the moment he begins to philosophize, or to con- 
struct his system of the universe. All principles are intui- 
tive, given intuitively, as the condition a priort of the exist- 
ence and activity of the mind, and our knowledge never 
extends beyond what is embraced in our intuitions. Judg- 
ments without intuitions are blind, and of no value; con- 
ceptions where there is no object intuitively apprehended, 
are empty, mere forms of thought, in which nothing existing 
a parte ret is thought. Why is it our professors, who know 
this as well as we do, and perhaps better, will not observe 
it, and construct their systems in accordance with it? The 
mind is as a fact furnished, intuitively with all the princi- 
ples needed, why then start with a mental creation, which 
can be only a pure conception or abstraction, and attempt 
to give the lie to the axiom, Ex nihilo nihil fit? Why 
doom ourselves, as Pharaoh doomed the Children of Israel, 
to make brick without straw, when straw is abundant and 
within our reach ? 

Yet every error conceals a truth. We have suggested the 
truth which probably underlies the Aristotelian philosophy, 
and is improperly expressed by their doctrine of intelligible 
forms. The Traditionalists, too, are playing round and 
seeking to express a fact. As a matter of fact God origi- 
nally instructed man in the natural order as well as in the 
supernatural. He infused into the first man when he made 
him language, and the knowledge language embodiés, so 
that Adam was even in science at the head of his race. 
God created him a perfect or complete man, and gave him 
even in the natural order all the knowledge necessary to a 
eomplete or perfect man. This knowledge, which we must 
be careful to distinguish from the revelation of the super- 
natural, being embodied in language, and through language 
entering into society, has in a more or less perfect state been 
transmitted by tradition down to us, and is taught by 
parents to their children, and by society to its members. 
As a fact, man never has invented language; as a fact, man 
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has never by his unaided efforts found out first principles 
or necessary truths, the existence and natural attributes 
of God, the immortality and immateriality of the soul, 
liberty, and moral obligation, for they were taught to the 
first man by his Maker, and have been taught to all since 
by society, which inherits the original instruction. The 
Traditionalists in asserting all this assert only a fact. 

So far we must all be Traditionalists. But the Holy See 
has required Mr. Bonnetty and others to subscribe to the 
four following propositions, published December 12, 1855. 


“1, Etsi fides sit supra rationem, nulla tamen vera dissensio, 
nullum dissidium inter ipsas inveniri unquam potest, cum ambee 
ab uno, eodemque immutabili veritatis fonte, Deo optimo maximo, 
oriantur atque ita sibi mutuam opem ferant. 

“2. Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, anime spiritualitatem, homi- 
nis libertatem cum certitudine probare potest. Fides posterior 
est revelatione, proindeque ad probandum Dei existentiam contra 
atheum, ad probandum anime rationalis spiritualitatem, ac liber- 
tatem contra naturalismi, ac fatalismi sectatorem allegari conve- 
nienter nequit. 

“3, Rationis usus fidem praecedit, et ad eam hominem ope reve- 
lationis et gratize conducit. 

“4, Methodus, qua usi sunt D. Thomas, Divus Bonaventura 
et alii post ipsos scholastici non ad rationalismum ducit neque 
causa fuit cur apud scholas hodiernas philosophia in raturalismum 
et pantheismum impingeret. Proinde non licet in crimen docto- 
ribus et magistris illis vertere, quod methodum hance, presertim 
approbante vel saltem tacente Ecclesia, usurpaverint.” 


These four propositions, however, are to be understood 
in relation to the alleged teachings, on the several points 
involved, of the Traditionalists. They had maintained, or 
were charged with having maintained, that by reason we 
cannot arrive at the knowledge of necessary truth, that we 
cannot by reason alone know and prove with certainty the 
existence of God against the atheist, the spirituality of the 
rational soul against the materialist, or liberty against 
naturalism or fatalism. The Holy See does require us to 
deny these assumptions, but does not require us to deny 
that these great truths lying at the basis of all natural sci- 
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ence and morality were first made known by revelation, 
or that we who live now have first learned them from tra- 
dition or social instruction; but to maintain that they can 
be proved by natural reason with certainty against their 
impugners. It will not answer the requisition of the Holy 
See, to say that they are proved by reason proceeding from 
principles taken from tradition or social instruction. It is 
necessary to maintain, as we understand them, that the 
principle of the proof is itself rational or furnished in rea- 
son common to all men and to each individual man. 
The Traditionalists cannot, then, say these things can be 
proved from reason, only as reason borrows her principles 
from tradition. They must concede that reason can prove 
them with certainty from her own data. At least it is so, 
we understand the second proposition. But this does not 
require us to say that we could of ourselves have invented 
language, or that without the medium of language in which 
they are embodied, we could have taken by reflection 
immediately from intuition the data which furnish the 
principle of proof, or that, although we should have known 
that which is God intuitively, we should, without the social 
instruction supplying us the conception, ever have been 
able to say, reflectively, that it is God. The sensible repre- 
sentation in some form of the idea is essential to it as an 
object of reflection, which it must be in order to be a sub- 
ject of proof. 

The fourth proposition, which relates to the method fol- 
lowed by St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, and others, may 
seem at first sight to strike at some things we have ourselves 
advanced ; but it was framed expressly against M. Bonnetty 
and his school, who maintained that the method of St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventura, and other Scholastics, leads to 
rationalism, and has produced the naturalism and panthe- 
ism of the modern schools of philosophy, because it took its 
point of departure in reason, instead of tradition, and at- 
tempted to prove from reason the great principles or truths 
treated by St. Thomas and theologians generally as the 
preamble to faith. That is, they objected to it because it 

Vor. I.—No. IV. 30 
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was a rational and not the traditional method. What 
they really objected to was, the attempt to prove or establish 
from reason the great truths of natural religion or theology, 
which supernatural theology supposes. In this sense, it is 
not allowable to condemn the method of the Scholastics, for 
in this sense, it has been at least tacitly approved by the 
Church ; and, we will add, for this would be to condemn 
reason itself. But in this sense we have offered no stric- 
tures on the method of St. Thomas or any other of the scho- 
lastics. We do not oppose the peripatetics because they 
undertake to prove from reason the existence of God against 
atheists, the spirituality of the rational soul against material- 
ists, or human liberty against fatalists or necessatarians. 
These are all questions in the natural order, and must be 
capable of being answered by reason, or faith can have no 
authority. All we complain of is, that by adopting as the 
principle of their logic the principle of contradiction, the 
peripatetics are not truly rational, and do not succeed in 
proving what they undertake to prove, and what reason, 
rightly used, can and must prove. In what strikes us as the 
sense obviously intended by the Holy See, we accept cor- 
dially these four propositions, and maintain them. If we 
mistake their sense, we, of course, are ready to be corrected ; 
but as we understand them, we maintain what the Holy 
See requires us to maintain, and deny nothing she forbids 
us to deny. But we do not understand by these proposi- 
tions that we are forbidden by the Church to question the 
soundness of the peripatetic philosophy. It is the method 
of the Scholastics only, in the sense in which it is common 
to both St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura, condemned by the 
Traditionalists, that we are forbidden to charge with lead- 
ing to rationalism, naturalism, and pantheism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, St. Bonaventura differed in his method from the 
method St. Thomas adopts from Aristotle in precisely the 
same respect that we do. 

M. Bonnetty and his friends contend that these proposi- 
tions, published by the Congregation of the Zndex, on the 
part of the Holy See, for their subscription, condemn noth- 
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ing that they hold or ever have held. If so, so much the 
better; although, if so, we must say the Traditionalists have 
not only been greatly misunderstood, but have shown great 
facility in using language which misrepresents their mean- 
ing. M. Bonnetty is an active and industrious man, com- 
mendable for his various and extensive erudition, an 
erudition far above the average attainments of modern 
French scholars, venerable for his virtues, and sincere and 
earnest devotion to the Catholic cause; but he has never 
appeared to us as a great philosopher, and he seems to lack 
that clearness, we may say, that sharpness of intellect which 
never mistakes resemblance for identity, and never con- 
founds in the same category things which are essentially 
distinct. In this respect, we think, he is the type of his 
school. But we war not with persons, and if we did, 
M. Bonnetty would not be the chief object of our hostility. 
As we have understood the Traditionalists, these four pro- 
positions are rightly directed against them; but we do not 
understand these propositions as sustaining, at all lengths, the 
opponents of the Traditionalists, who seem to hold that man 
isolated, without language, or the development of his reflee- 
tive reason by social instruction, can arrive at a reflective 
knowledge of all the great truths of what is called natural 
religion, or natural theology, and that, too, when they 
deny him all intuition of the ideal. We presume the Con- 
gregation of the Jndex mean by reason, reason as including 
the whole of man’s natural intellectual power, in which 
sense it takes in language, as necessary to natural reason in 
the reflective order, as the earth, light, and air to our natural 
life. We take it, then, that the essential point for the Tra- 
ditionalists to guard against is, denying that the evidence or 
data, whence reason proves her propositions, are taken from 
reason herself, and maintaining that they are taken from 
tradition. Safe on this point, we presume they and we are 
free to assert for the development and exercise of reason, and 
as the conditions of constructing a solid system of natural 
truth, all the traditional instruction, both natural and super- 
natural, we can show man has ever received. 
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Reason precedes faith, Rationis usus fidem pracedit, et ad 
eam hominem ope revelationis et gratia cenducit ; yet taith, 
when we have come to it, or revelation, when it has come to 
the mind, throws light on reason, or so employs reason that 
we better understand its use, and the problems really within 
its reach. The discussions occasioned by the great Myster- 
ies of faith, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Real Presence, 
foreknowledge and predestination, free will and necessity 
in connection with grace, the Beatific Vision, &c., have 
poured floods of light on both ontological and psychological 
science, and given to natural reason some of its finest devel- 
opments. It is a striking fact, that the philosophy used by 
our theologians in explaining and defending the dogmas of 
faith is rarely, if ever, at fault, even when philosophizing 
not in relation to the dogma, but in relation to the ends of 
natural reason itself, they run into very gross errors. There 
is in all the great theologians a double philosophy, the phi- 
losophy they use as theologians, and the philosophy they set 
forth as philosophers. This proves that theology may be 
in some sense an instrument in constructing philosophy, not 
in furnishing it data, but in placing natural reason in a posi- 
tion to perceive and use her own data. In this sense, tra- 
dition, both as to the natural and as to the supernatural, 
render an important service in the development of reason, 
and in conducting us to philosophic truth. This is, no doubt, 
the real fact the Traditionalists have in their mind, and we 
can discover nothing in the four propositions of the Congre- 
gation of the Zndew that forbids them or us to insist on the 
importance of this fact. We believe this fact so important, 
that we doubt if any man, deprived of all traditional knowl- 
edge in eitherlorder, severed entirely from the past, isolated 
from his race from childhood, deprived of all instruction 
through the medium of language from his like, would be 
able by his natural reason alone to attain to a single one of 
the great truths of philosophy. His intuitions would be 
what they now are, for reflection only brings out, clears 
up, and sets in order our intuitions; but these intuitions 
would, for the most part, remain in direct consciousness, 
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without ever appearing in reflex consciousness, that is, with- 
out the individual taking note that he has them. In the 
lowest grade of savages we find little except animal life, 
very few conceptions that rise above the brute; but the 
most degraded savages have still some traditionary intelli- 
gence, for they have a past, and they have language, often 
very beautiful, and even very expressive, and have relations 
with their race. 

We see what work the philosophers, who, in the last cen- 
tury, sought to divest themselves of all traditional knowl- 
edge and social instruction made with philosophical science. 
Let those who would deny the aid of tradition in the culti- 
vation of philosophy study the statue of Abbé Condillac 
and 1’ Homme-Plant, and 1 Homme-Machine of Lemétrie. 
Man is a social being: he is born in society, and developed 
and matured only in society. We aid one another, and no 
man, living in absolute solitude from infancy, ever acquires 
a full and perfect command of all his faculties. Full-grown 
men have retired from an active, busy life, to hold com- 
munion in solitude with God and nature, and have grown 
in heavenly wisdom without losing their capacity for things 
of this world; but those who live retired from infancy, even 
though not in perfect solitude, are usually found to lack a 
full and rounded development. If, then, one must be a 
philosopher in order rightly to read the past and explain 
the course of history, one must also study the past, study 
history, and concentrate in himself, so to speak, his whole 
race in order to be a great philosopher. Our experiments 
must extend over nations and centuries. The philosopher 
can never be the mere hermit or mere solitary thinker; he 
must be a social man; he must be a scholar, a man of eru- 
dition, who can avail himself of the knowledge and thoughts 
of his race in all ages and nations, or he will never achieve 
a name worthy of veneration. 
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Art. I.—Iretanp. The Catholic Church—Architecture— 
Education—General Improvements. 


Wuen Cardinal Wiseman visited Ireland and beheld the 
prosperity which that land had attained in comparison with 
its former poverty, he said, in a speech which he delivered 
at one of the series of ovations which were gotten up in his 
honor, that he had, up to that time, been of opinion that so 
much as any people became prosperous, they would be- 
come the less religious ; but what he had seen of the people 
of Ireland—the fine architectural churches, convents, and 
schools, which they were building all over the country, so 
appropriate to the general prosperity, had completely dis- 
proved any such opinion. Such a belief by such a man 
appeared strange to many persons, yet the same opinion 
would seem to have been held by many priests, as it was 
usual for them to tell their congregations that it was “ as 
hard for a rich man to go to heaven as for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle,” although they never ceased 
to use the said rich man when they could. 

There is nothing, indeed, in which Ireland has so much 
progressed as in religion. The old peasant-priest,who took 
the first kiss of the bride after the marriage ceremony, and 
carved the goose and drank the punch at the feast, and 
trotted out the best-looking girl in the room for the dance, 
who, after dark, perambulated the town, horse-whipping all 
the lewd characters that he came across—who abused per- 
sonally from the altar, on Sunday, every one slow in con- 
tributing money, or farm produce, for himself or horse-- 
who sent old women away from the confession box “ off to 
the devil,’—who smoked and snuffed, and played cards, 
and followed the hunt, and betted at the races—the good, 


Nore.—There are some few remarks in this article from a respectable source, 
the justness of which we will not vouch for, and one or two digs at England 
which are not precisely to our taste, but there is so much in it that is judicious, 
and on a general subject rarely treated in our pages, and the view it gives of 
Ireland is so hopeful, that we are sure our readers will thank us for laying the 
whole article before them precisely as it come to our hands.—Z/, Review. 
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withal rolicksome, old peasant-priest is now almost defunct, 
and instead there is another age and another class of men. 
The priest now is gotten principally from the trading or 
mercantile class, with more refined social instincts, accus- 
tomed to the amenities of city life, and governed by a more 
rigid discipline. The old chapters are revived in many 
dioceses, the clergy are compelled to conform to the regu- 
lation dress even to the cut of the whisker, and are not 
allowed to drink liquors before dinner. The next reforms 
needed are, to keep them from being demagogues of political 
factions, and to allow assistants or coadjutors a stated salary, 
as there are many of them now, that, through popularity, 
often receive a larger collection than the curate or pastor. 
Priests should exchange pulpits occasionally in order that 
a congregation may not tire of hearing the same style of 
preaching all the time, especially where a clergyman is 
considered dull. It was by this interchange of preachers, © 
and by engaging a few sensation “stars” instead of the old 
“stock” actors, that the “revivals? and “union prayer 
meetings,” were recently produced in the sectarian Churches. 
In small communities where each person knows the other, 
the pastor and his assistant, are intimate with all. There are 
often many persons who have a reputation for dignity and 
propriety of conduct, and who affect to be above the faults 
of the vulgar wicked, that are really addicted to much sin— 
the victims, perhaps of beastly sensualities, dissemblers of 
what they do, and pretenders to what they do not. Such 
persons are naturally reluctant to expose their sins, and 
when they do so, they cannot help feeling less in the eyes 
of the clergyman when they meet him afterwards in society, 
as if he still would remember their enormous offences. 
Priests ought occasionally, in such small places, to exchange 
confessionals with stranger priests. 

Congregational service has been introduced in the Cha- 
pel of the Catholic University, in Dublin, by an English 
priest, a convert to the Church. It is performed at half- 
past seven o’clock on Sunday evening, and is attended by 
crowds of the most respectable and pious people of the city, 
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and has created quite a “revival” among a class of people 
who before had seldom experienced religion. The service 
is opened with one or two hymns (not psalms) in English, 
sung by choir and congregation; these hymns were ar- 
ranged and compiled by the pastor himself, and every 
member of the congregation had a book and appeared to 
be well up to singing in concert ;—next was a rosary and 
union prayer,—again hymns, in which the pastor joined, 
occasionally sitting down in the pulpit,—prayer, public and 
private, for every thing and every body—the sermon— 
finally, a litany and the doxology were chanted, and a most 
solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was conferred 
upon the pious people before dismissal. In all the churches 
of Dublin and Liverpool that I attended, the antiphonial ser- 
vice, the doxology, and hymns, were sung in English. St. 
Augustine says, that sacred song elevates the soul to God 
more than any other form of prayer or praise, and congre- 
gational singing has the additional advantage of allowing 
all a share in it, besides it tends to form and refine the 
musical taste of a community? The Mass being said in a 
foreign tongue and the congregation taking comparatively 
no active part in it, is calculated to awake devotion more 
by its dramatic effect upon the eye, than by its appeal to our 
natural intelligence through the ear, or than by inspiration 
of the heart in a more direct manner, which is felt by a 
person taking an active and sympathetic part in the wor- 
ship. A congregational service in the language of the peo- 
ple added to the two standard services of the Church on 
Sunday (the Mass and Vespers,) would do away with many 
objections, that are made to the Catholic Church by Protes- 
tants, and even some Catholics who confound the doctrine 
with the discipline of the Church. In America especially, 
where the spirit of the people is inclined to Congregation- 
alism, it would serve to make converts to Catholicity more 
at home in their new religion, acting as a kind of com- 
promise to their feelings for their alienation from their 
native doctrine and discipline. The Protestant reformers 
succeeded in drawing off Catholics to their religions princi- 
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pally by changing the discipline, and liturgy, and to this 
day Catholics are enticed away more by the novelty and 
sintplicity of the religious forms of Protestantism, by being 
allowed to take a more active part in that worship instead 
of being comparatively as mere passive spectators and tacit 
listeners in their own Church, than by any conviction of 
error of doctrine. Mass is now offered up in Rome, in cer- 
tain churches, according to Oriental rites, in the different 
languages of the several countries, according to a liturgy dif- 
fering from the Roman Church; and yet the Pope tolerates 
these differences of discipline as not at variance with the 
doctrine of the Church. Why should not English-speakin g 
Catholics be permitted at least an additional Congrega- 
tional service in their own language on Sunday, to suit the 
feelings of many people who could not otherwise be so 
interested in religion ? 

The discipline of the Catholic Church has been said to be 
as dictatorial as an emperor; while the Anglican or Episco- 
pal is like its original, the English government, a kind of 
representative despotism ; and the Congregational Churches 
are compared to a republic, a kind of “ free and easy.” Re- 
presentation is chiefly necessary in political government, 
where taxation is levied; but as the Catholic Church de- 
pends upon the voluntary support of its members, there is 
not so much need of representation, and we gain many ad- 
vantages by the imperial system, because the executive 
has power to enforce obedience promptly, and preserve har- 
mony; he is a bond of unity, and responsibility is concen- 
trated in him. There is considerable deference to the pop- 
ular will in the Catholic Church, however ; priests are ap 
pointed where they may be most useful, and often in response 
to the petition of a parish ; bishops are in Ireland recommend- 
ed by the priests of the diocese, and even the Pope himselt 
is elected by the College of Cardinals; all public charities, 
cemeteries, &c., are conducted by committees of laymen, and 
the accounts of every parish are audited by laymen. We 
do not want the Presbyterian or Congregational system of 
government in our Church, but we do want a Congrega- 
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tional system of Divine Worship, in the language of the 
people, in addition to the two performed now on Sunday. 

There are three classes of people in every community : 
the really learned, who can appreciate a Gothic temple, with 
its classic sculpture and historic frescoes, fine dramatic 
music, and sublime symbolism of the ceremonies, and hav- 
ing a lively faith in the mysterious Sacrifice at its altar ;— 
the arrogant, who assume to know what they do not, and 
will not accept any interpretation of the supernatural, unless 
it agree with their reason, how uneducated and limited so- 
ever it may be;—and the ignorant, who entirely depend 
upon the honesty of others for the truth of what they believe. 
The Catholic Church prevails mostly with the first and last 
of these classes, and it can succeed with the middle class 
specified, by accommodating them a little with that form of 
worship more consonant with their taste and understand- 
ing, without which they will become heretics or infidels. 
Many of the same class are lost every day to the Church, 
and seek in Freemasonry, Oddfellowship, and other secret 
societies, to satisfy their rationalistic notions of faith, hope, 
and charity. These societies, by counterfeiting some of the 
impressive ceremonies and rites of religion, and by public 
displays of their benevolence and brotherly love, as on the 
occasion of the burial of a deceased member, when they 
turn out with all the attractive pomp of regalia and music, 
are calculated to draw many of this class of persons into 
their membership, and subvert, not subserve, the office of 
the Church. Who can listen to a Master Mason spelling 
out passages from the Bible, or reciting in hiccup voice a 
mock funeral service, without feeling that religion is a 
divine institution which should be conducted only by the 
educated and the consecrated ? 

Masonry was, in the ninth century, (when it was first in- 
stituted, or, at least, flourished as an organization of that 
particular craft), a society of operative and skilled artisans, 
who received certain favors and charters from Catholic ec- 
clesiastics and monarchs, (all were then Catholic), in acknow- 
ledgment of their services in constructing those noble tem- 
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ples of the Church which to this day are the wonder of art. 
During the Crusades, and immediately after, sprang up those 
chivalrous and religious orders which were the origin of 
those that exist at the present day, and many of them were 
adopted by the guilds of Masons as honorary degrees and 
titles,—such as Knights Templars, St. John of Jerusalem, 
Knights of Malta, &c. In 1721, the guilds of Masons mod- 
ified their original constitution, known in England as the. 
Constitution of York, perverted its original purposes of com- 
munication, conviviality, and protection of the craft, to an 
association of free-thinkers, infidels, demagogues, whiskey 
dealers and drinkers, with all that is credulous and curious 
in every community. Masonry was changed then to a mere 
speculative and abstract philosophy; it was no longer an 
association of the craft, as the new constitution admitted all 
trades and professions,—Sir Christopher Wren having been 
the last fellow-craft who presided as Grand Master in Eng- 
land. The invention of printing, the institution of Patent 
offices, stationers’ halls, and insurance companies would 
have rendered it useless in its original constitution, because 
there were no longer need of secrecy to protect invention, 
initiation to learn the progress of art, and combination in 
order to provide for future adversity. The change and per- 
version of its original objects were done then in anticipation 
of its final failure as a trade-union. It is, at the present 
day, a primary worship of art, founded on the elaborate de- 
scription of the temple of Solomon in the book of Kings, 
and this worship is converted by an arbitrary and remote 
symbolism, into only an indirect and secondary inculcation 
of respect for God and fellow-love. It pretends to illustrate 
a certain room in a tavern as a model of the temple of Sol- 
omon, which is to be further supposed as figurative of the 
future Church,—that Catholic Church by which we are now 
instructed in virtue and in the truths of the Bible. In the 
three first degrees the candidate for “light” does not obtain 
any knowledge of its secrets, but he may guess the drift or 
theory of Masonic philosophy from the dramatic representa- 
tion he has already gone through, and he knows the cere- 
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monies fundamental to all the other degrees. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth are instructions merely as to the duties of 
Presiding Masters, and tests of technical proficiency, as it 
were. It is only in the seventh or Royal Arch degree, (the 
last known to ancient Masonry), that the “ poor blind can- 
didate” learns that the key-stone, which bore the “ mark” 
of Hiram Abiff, and had been lost since he was slain 
by Jubela, Jubelum, and Jubelo, was found. Hiram Abiff, 
the “ widow’s son,” is already known to him as one of the 
three Grand Masters who held the secret, (the other two 
were Hiram, King of Tyre, and Solomon), and was slain by 
three ruffians who were anxious to obtain it, so that they 
could travel and obtain jthe pay of Masters. The plot is 
well got up, and the “ properties” and “stage effect” well 
rendered. : 

The temple of Jerusalem having been destroyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Zerubabel and a number of masons returned 
thither in obedience to the proclamation of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, to rebuild it. While at work, one day, in digging 
out the foundation of the new temple, the men struck upon 
the key-stone of Hiram Abiff, together with the ark of the 
covenant, which contained some manna with the great 
secret itself! Now for the disclosure,—the great mystery 
turns out to be a name for the Deity, expressed in geomet- 
rical characters, meaning, in the Greek language, Logos, in 
English, the Worp! Such is the great secret of. ancient 
Masonry, which it is pretended was known only to the three 
Grand Masters originally, being prophetic of the coming 
and incarnation of Christ ; but to people of the present day, 
who are already acquainted with this name of the Deity, as 
expressed in the New Testament, and to whom the prophecy 
is a retrospect, as being fulfilled, it is not important or in- 
teresting to know. There are eleven other degrees, founded 
on the same story, doubtless, each of which pretends to give, 
as a great mystery, a different name for the Deity, all of 
which are mere corruptions of the latest known to the He- 
brews,—Je-ho-vah ; but the mysterious and ineffable name 
of the Deity, which the Masons pretend to have discovered 
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in digging a foundation for the jist temple, they spell Ja- 
hoh, and pronounce Yaw-ho. They pretend to have found 
this veal name in the ruins of an old ¢dolatrous temple, and 
that it was engraved on a delta or triangular plate of gold, 
having been originally revealed to Enoch. This degree is 
called the “degree of perfection,” and was not known in 
ancient Masonry, although they make Solomon to have been 
acquainted with it. Indeed, any educated person can see 
that Masonry, as carried on at the present day, is a mere 
fiction, for many degrees which have been added from time 
to time are anachronisms; and as to all that bosh about 
their initiation into the mysteries of the prophecy relative 
to the Christ, their knowledge of the Word and of the mean- 
ing of the prophecy was ex post facto, and their degrees 
made retrospectively in accordance with the preceding 
events. The other degrees, up to the thirty-third, (the 
highest), are made up of those which were adopted from 
the chivalrous orders of the Crusades, and a few that en- 
deavor to explain the symbols in their figurative relation to 
religion. The requisitions for a good Mason are laid down | 
as follows :—“ You must shake off the yoke of infant pre- 
judice concerning the mysteries of the reigning religion, 
which worship has been ¢maginary, and only founded on 
the spirit of pride, which envies to command and be distin- 
guished, and to be at the head of the vulgar; in affecting 
an exterior purity which characterises a false piety, joined 
to a desire of acquiring that which is not its own, and is al- 
ways the subject of this exterior pride and unalterable source 
of many disorders, which, being joined to gluttonness, is 
the daughter of hypocrisy, and employs every matter to 
satisfy carnal desires, and raises to these predominent pas- 
sions altars upon which she maintains without. ceasing the 
light of iniquity, and sacrifices continually offerings to 
luxury, voluptuousness, hatred, envy, and perjury!” In the 
Royal Arch degree, it is said, a part of the oath promises 
not to disclose even murder or treason when committed by a 
brother! A society such as this is opposed to true religion, 
and subversive of the utility of established government, be- 
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cause composed to a great extent of men who follow only their 
own reason, and because of the secret direction of the pas- 
sions and prejudices of many men combined for worthy 
purposes, as it were, but really for the interest of the dema- 
gogues who lead them. 

Oddfellowship and other secret combinations are mere 
imitations of modern Masonry, and are equally bad. The 
Abbé Baruel, who joined a lodge in France for the purpose 
of exposing Masonry, and passed the three principal de- 
grees, (few Masons ever care to be initiated higher), Entered 
Apprentice, Fellow-Craft, and Master Mason, tells us of 
what he saw and was told; he says that after all he went 
through, and when his expectation of becoming enlightened 
by some superior wisdom was raised to the highest pitch, he 
was told by the Worshipful that the great secret of Masonry 
was “liberty and equality!” This lodge, which the Abbé 
describes so extravagantly, must have been irregular, or else 
it must have been imbued with the revolutionary spirit of that 
time in France; for Masonry is not restricted to any particu- 
lar class, country, or governngent, embracing, as it does, kings 
and revolutionists in its society. Morgan’s exposé of Ma- 
sonry in America is more accurate and correct; for he did 
not join it with a prejudice, but exposed it only when he 
found out its ridiculous ceremonies and vague philosophy. 
Many men are led to join it to find out its secrets, but when 
they know them they see their folly; like the man who was 
induced to enter the exhibition of a showman, being told 
he would there behold the one he loved best; the showman 
then held before his face a looking glass, in which he be- 
held—himself; the man, finding that he was thus humbug- 
ged, did not care to make known the secret for which he 
had paid his money, hoping to have at least the satisfaction 

of seeing others humbugged in like manner. 

' The progress of the Church in making converts is nearly 
restricted to those persons who have been educated in 
theology, and those laymen who are in the aristocratic 
class of society, and being naturally of inquisitive minds, 
avail of their education and leisure in search of true reli- 
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gion. Among the clerical converts have been such men as 
Manning, Newman, Anderdon, and most of the clergy- ’ 
men now pastors of churches in England, also most of the 
hierarchy of England and Scotland ; among the laymen, such 
men as Wilberforce, Mr. Monsell, M. P., and Viscount South- 
well. All the converts made in England may be said to be 
through the instrumentality of Irish priests; but they are prin- 
cipally through what may be called the inspiration of God, 
expressed in books, of their own seeking, not put into their 
hands by the missionary. The instrumentality of the Irish 
Church may be said to be in public preaching, in expound- 
ing the principles of the Church publicly in oral or written 
controversy, and in carrying its worship and organization 
into their native country. In all this they have been aided 
by the immigration of great numbers of the poor laity from 
Ireland, who cross the channel for better wages and employ- 
ment, and each of whom is a missionary in himself. But 
among the lower orders of “ heretics” it has made little or no 
progress, except what it has gained in Ireland by mixed mar- 
riages, and it is doubtful whether it has not lost by the same 
cause in England and Scotland. It has neglected one great 
agency in its mission,—it has not penetrated into the homes 
of the people,—it has not sought them out and made known 
itself; it has waited for the ignorant to find it, leaving them 
the dupes of interested bigots, and abandoning them to their 
native prejudices; the powerful agency of the printing press 
has not been made use of to the extent it should; there have 
been no tracts or printed statements of doctrine circulated 
gratuitously, by means of which the ideas and the preach- 
ing of the missionary are reproduced and multiplied to any 
extent in their effect. What means have been afforded 
“heretics” at large to compare their own systems of wor- 
ship and religious doctrine with that of the Catholic Church ? 
A sermon, it is true, may be heard to that effect, but it is 
forgotten soon; and then, too, how many Protestants are 
there who would not enter a Catholic Church, and who are 
right in nof doing so, according as the Church teaches her 
own children, if they conscientiously feel that they would be 
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entering an “idolatrous and superstitious” house of worship. 
The Irish Catholic press is, for the most part, obsequious, 
and prefers that an evil should fester and corrupt the body 
of the Church, rather than disturb the apparent unity by 
just and independent criticism. The first thing that strikes 
a Protestant on entering the Catholic Church is the fact that 
the devotional instincts of the people are stifled in their pub- 
lic worship and sacrificed to the unity of their ecclesiastical 
organization by adopting a foreign language. Latin is, in- 
deed, the language of the profession, just as it is the lan- 
guage of medicine, botany, law, and science generally ; and 
it may be argued that, as many of the prayers of the Mass 
are said in secret, it does not make any difference to the 
congregation whether they are said by the priest in Latin 
or English; but, notwithstanding, there is still felt a want 
of some worship more associated with the native feelings of 
the people. On sea and on parts of the land where Catholics 
are far from a consecrated minister of the Church, there is a 
great want felt of some simple form, not of prayer alone, but 
of praise to the Jesus, especially where His providence has 
been manifested. The few hymns we have are in Latin, 
and the people have not been brought up to singing in con- 
cert; the rosaries and litanies are the only forms of worship 
they can unite in. Many priests are accustomed to mumble 
and slur over the prayers at the Mass, thus they distract 
and scandalize those of their congregation who are inclined 
to pray with fervor. So much has this practice obtained 
among clergymen in exclusively Catholic countries, that 
bishops have thought proper to command that the Mass 
shall not be finished within a specified time. This practice 
certainly could not be carried on to the same extent if the 
language of the Church was the same as that of the people, 
and if the prayers were as much aloud as possible. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
The architecture of the Church in Ireland has greatly 
improved. Instead of the low, long-roofed adobe barns, 
some of them thatched, we find good stone buildings in 
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true architectural style. . It must be said, however, that the 
style of architecture which has been adopted in many of them 
is not suitable to Catholic worship. Many of them are con- 
structed according to the Grecian style of art, and resemble 
court-houses or Methodist meeting-houses more than temples 
of Catholic devotion. Some of the cathedrals,—even the 
vathedral of Dublin,—are constructed in Doric simplicity, 
and comparatively few have been built in the style of the 
Church, the Gothic. The poor people are compelled to 
stand, as cattle, in nearly all of them, male and female 
jambed up in one common conglomeration, thus aiding de- 
moralization, and making poverty more poor. It is impos- 
sible for these people to enter into the devotions with spirit ; 
what between the shuffling and pushing around them, the 
kneeling on cold flags, it is as much as they can do to hold 
themselves still, and to keep from coughing and barking. 
These people comprise the majority of “all the parishes, 
and they could be rendered more religiously inclined if they 
were only accommodated with seats and made more at ease ; 
the expense would be very little more, and the room taken 
up would be only the same as they now occupy when they 
kneel. When the social distinctions and grievances among 
the people would be lessened, their religious and moral 
ideas would be elevated. We see this in America, where 
all are accommodated with seats, and are treated as equal 
in the sight of God. We see that no sooner is a church 
built than it has its seats occupied and a self-supporting 
parish formed. When the people have seats or a pew in a 
church, they feel that they have a parish and a priest, and 
they become interested in religion, and ambitious to rival 
their neighbors in social worth. The Chapel of the Catholic 
University, in Dublin, is in the Byzantine style, and reminds 
one of a zebra ; it is entered by a vestibule, then a kind of 
ante-chamber or crush room, and the pews are all on the 
ground floor, with a part railed off, with stalls next the 
sanctuary. The style of arehitecture most adapted for 
for Catholic churches in country parts, where they must not 
be expensive, seems to be the Romanesque. It is a mixture 
Von. IL—No. IV. 30 
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of the Grecian and the Gothic, and its campanile or lantern 
turret is suitable for a small bell: it is a combination of 
the simple and sublime. - 


EpvucatIon. 


The National School system of Ireland is, so far as is con- 
sistent with mixed education, very fair; but as regards 
nationality, its tendency is quite the reverse,—to suppress 
all text books which would give such an idea to the pupil. 
The Christian Brothers and Convent Schools are allowed a 
pro rata share of the public money devoted to the purpose 
of education; if it were not so, they would have swamped 
the National Board before now. There is no Bible reading or 
public prayer, but a brief history of the facts related in the 
Bible is compiled for the use of schools. The school books 
are not furnished free, but may be had at cost. The text 
books of Sullivan are very good, and are generally in use. 
The Christian Brothers’, which are starting up all over the 
country, are leaving the so-called National Schools almost 
scholarless. Their admirable text books,—their matchless 
geography and readers,—have attracted the attention of 
parents. Carpenter’s Spelling-book is one of their text 
books, and is more adapted to the use of Common Schools 
than the elaborate dictionaries of Sullivan. Their teaching 
is more in harmony with the mind of the scholar than that 
of the National; but the teachers of the government schools 
are better fitted for their positions generally than are the 
teachers of the parochial schools, because they undergo a 
course of training and instruction in the Normal School in 
Dublin preparatory to their appointments, whilst the only 
requisites for teachers of the parochial schools are celibacy 
and religious devotion, That there are men among the 
Brothers fully competent to teach is evident from the mateh- 
less Geography which they have produced; and the fact 
that both their schools and those of the nuns in Ireland are 
subject to the inspection of a government official, come into 
competition with the National Schools, and derive a per 
capita subsidy from the Board of Education, is a sufficient 
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guaranty to parents. But celibacy and piety are not suffi- 
cient reasons to make ignorant persons teachers of schools ; 
there should be a Normal School among all conventual orders 
that make it their business to attend to the education of 
youth. The teachers of the National Schools are not at all 
remunerated for their previous study and their daily labor. 
The school-houses are generally mean, dingy, and ill-ventil- 
lated buildings, without any uniformity in their construe- 
tion or any similarity between them. When one compares 
them with the architectural, uniform, and neat barracks 
which garrison the country within every three miles, built 
for the use of the State police, then is seen the purpose and 
desires of the British government in Ireland. You see oc- 
casionally the National School in a village,—a mud cabin, 
‘with a closed half-door, and a sign-board stuck in the 
thatched roof, having on it “ National School” painted in 
crayon by the village Dick Tinto, and on entering you find 
a long, deal plank, supported on either end by a few sods 
of turf, with the poor children half clad, sitting by it on an- 
other plank so supportd, their teeth chattering and their 
whole bodies shivering with the cold of a winter’s day; 
they have no fire, and the wind whistles through the thatched 
roof and the mud walls. Not so the barrack of the gen- 
darme; it is a two-story stone building, with a slate roof, 
its windows embowered in clustering ivy, and a neat portico 
projects, at once an ornament and a shelter to the house. 
Enter it and you find three or four well-fed fellows smoking 
or playing cards before a fine coal fire, the room furnished 
neatly and substantially. You see these barracks every 
where occupying the prettiest and healthiest positions, and 
you can tell them at once by their “regulation” look of uni- 
formity, even without reading the « regulation” badge in 
which the word “ Constabulary” is placed over the entrance. 
It must be acknowledged that the authorities have put up 
many new school-houses, but they are mere barns with 
-gable ends; they are only one story, and have only one 
room,—there are no class rooms,—no private study room 
for the teacher, where he could consult his books of refer- 
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ence without the embarrassment of being seen by his schol- 
ars; no proper school furniture, such as desks, benches, 
globes, maps, &e.; no fire in winter, no water to drink in, 
summer, no water closet,—a want common to every farm- 
house in Ireland. Who are the authorities empowered to 
provide school accommodation I do not know, whether the 
National Board or the County Grand Jury, but there ap- 
pears to be no local authority to control the expenditure of 
the public taxes, like the Guardians of the Poor-houses. It 
would be well to give some encouragement to the most efti- 
cient among Sunday school teachers, by appointing them 
as teachers or assistants in parochial day schools; and every 
opportunity should be given the children of all the schools 
to attend all public exhibitions of art which would both in- 
terest and instruct them. Concert singing should be taught 
in all the schools, and dancing would be an accomplishment 
and a pleasing exercise. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Among the social improvements of Ireland, as compared 
with what it was ten years ago, are the extension of railroads 
and direct steam communication with America, from which 
country many improvements, the inventions of necessity, 
have been derived, such as washboards, pegged boots, sow- 
ing machines, cheap clocks, rubber shoes, and the American 
style of dress has been in vogue for some time, including 
the peculiar cut of the beard known as the “ goatee.” 
Tramways, on the American principle, are about being in- 
troduced in the large cities and on the public roads in con- 
nection with trunk lines of railroad. The low-backed car is 
still the favorite mode of private conveyance, from its cheap- 
ness, its light and easy draft, and the advantage which it 
affords of seeing everything on the way; it is used as the 
principal hack conveyance in the large cities. The pretty 
station-houses on all the railroad lines are good specimens 
of architecture,—mostly Elizabethan,—and would be con- 
venient models for country schools and farm cottages. 
There is more industry among the people, and less of the 
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old-fashioned hospitality than formerly. There is an im- 
provement in agriculture: in adopting machinery for 
threshing and reaping, to a great extent; in the use of 
lime, guano, and other fancy manures, in raising green 
crops, and in drainage. 

The political improvements are mostly prospective—the 
£6 franchise, the taking off the paper duty, the doing away 
with patronage in the disposal of public situations, by throw- 
ing them open to free competition, without even a previous 
nomination by an M. P., the acknowledgment of the necessity 
of Tenant Right made by the ministry, in the sham bill which 
they have introduced in Parliament. More of the public 
offices are filled by Catholics than formerly, but his vice- 
majesty of Dublin and his head men are all English and 
Scotch. In Scotland all the principal offices are filled by 
natives, and Ireland should ask the same. The two petty 
instalments of £50,000, which had been granted by Eng- 
lish generosity to appease the famine and feed the hungry, 
haye been repaid by a tax, designated the “the rate in aid,” 
levied immediately after; and this is the money which Eng- 
lish officials distributed among their own favorites, and 
allowed the people no voice in its distribution, as if they 
were not to pay it back again; this is the money which 
instead of being appropriated to beneficent works, drain- 
age of bogs, building schools, &c., was spent in filling up 
seas and levelling mountains, and frequently in aiding 
“souperism” in its war upon the souls and salvation of the 
people ! 

The general spirit of the people is more independent than 
formerly, there is not that fear of the “peeler,” nor is the 
soldier that mysterious personage he used to be. The ex- 
perience of military life which the young men on town have 
acquired in the militia, has made them familiar with the 
use of arms and discipline, and the clothes and accoutre- 
ments of the disbanded militia, may be seen in the posses- 
sion of every ragged urchin in the street. The spirit and 
intelligence of the young men in Ireland have risen above 
being the hired machines of despotism, especially of enlist- 
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ing in the gladiatorial service of that oligarchy whose inter- 
ests and bigotry combine to make them adverse to civil 
and religious liberty. There is nothing so destructive of 
morality—nothing so depraved as enlistment in the stand- 
ing army of the English oligarchy. The fact of so many 
men, not being engaged in an industrial occupation, scat- 
tered over every town in Ireland, and being frequently 
shifted from place to place, makes the soldier the principal 
cause and support of prostitution in that country, for he 
feels that he is not known and responsible as an individual 
whose character is at stake aud whose interests are settled 
in any particular locality. None of the peasantry now join 
either the militia or the line; the militia is generally made 
up from the scamps of the towns, who are induced from 
their experience of a few weeks stay at home after being 
disbanded to join the line—the term of service in it having 
been reduced to ten years without a pension. Dr. Cahill’s 
letters are inducing the farmers’ sons and their workmen 
to emigrate to America, and it is the best thing they can 
do. As for Ireland becoming populated by Protestant 
English, there is no fear—the present exodus is a surplus 
of the population which must arise every decade. 1 saw 
while in Ireland, all last winter, just as many people attend- 
ing the chapels, keeping the holidays, and at fair and 
market, as I did ten years ago. In this country they will 
spread the Gospel and build temples of Catholic devotion 
to the Almighty, and their posterity will become a terror 
to their former oppressors, by the influence and power of 
America. J. H. 


Arr. TII.—School Days at Rugby. By Aw Otp Boy. 
Ninth edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 16mo. 
pp. 405. 


WE presume few of our readers have neglected to read 
Tom Brown’s School Days, and that few who have read it 
have tailed to admire it, or to be amused and instructed by 
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it. It is, perhaps, a little Carlylish, thongh hardly percep- 
tibly so, and we confess we like it hugely, and would 
warmly commend it if the public had not already antici- 
pated us. The book gives, we are assured, an admirable 
and faithful account of the spirit and character of the fa- 
mous English school at Rugby, under the head-mastership 
of the celebrated Dr. Arnold, saving that he was a Protes- 
tant, one of the most successful educators of modern times, 
and perhaps of any time; and our purpose is to make some 
few remarks apropos of the article on Dr. Arnold and 
Catholic Colleges, in the Review for July last, and on some 
criticisms it has called forth. The article, as far as it went, 
coincided in substance with our own views, which may 
be found in Conversation X. of Conversations of Our 
Club, October, 1858, and that offence has been taken at 
some of its expressions, or that it has been made the occa- 
sion for the usual quarterly onslaught upon ourselves, has 
not surprised us in the least. 

There are persons, very excellent persons too, placed in 
positions of trust and influence, who think a Catholic pub- 
licist should resolutely defend every thing called Catholic, 
and especially every thing said, done, or approved by 
spiritual persons, direét all his attacks against outside bar- 
barians, and studiously avoid agitating any question on 
which Catholics differ among themselves, or which may 
lead to discussions offensive or disagreeable to any por- 
tion of the Catholic community. But a good general 
spends usually much time in collecting and disciplining his 
troops and preparing their appointments before taking the 
field against the enemy; and he who wishes to conduct a 
successful campaign, must also take precautions that when 
he has taken the field he be not exposed to a fire from his 
friends in the rear as well as from the enemy in front. 

The evils which from time to time befall the Church, and 
often so great and so deplorable, are in most cases, if not in 
all, far more attributaole to the faults, errors, and blunders 
of Catholics themselves, than to the craftiness or wicked- 
ness of non-Catholies. If we Catholics always understood 
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and observed our religion, were really enlightened and vir- 
tuous, the enemy would have no power against us; heresies 
and schisms could never obtain; and the whole world 
would acknowledge in a short time the truth and beauty 
of our religion. But baptism does .not take away concu- 
piscence, grace does not change the laws of human nature, 
and though members of a holy and infallible Church, we 
are liable to all the infirmities of the flesh. We have our 
human side, our human passions, propensities, and appetites, 
and may become slaves of ignorance and vice, and even 
superstition. It may happen that the more luxuriant our 
faith, the ranker the growth of the weeds of superstition 
that infest it, while the fear of scandalizing the weak 
may prevent the pastor from taking effective measures for 
uprooting them. Superstition and error may be trans- 
mitted from parents to children, as well as religion and 
faith. The pastor himself, but poorly instructed in his 
theology, as is sometimes the case, may fail now and then 
to distinguish between the true and the false tradition, 
and mistake the traditions of Catholics, when traditions of 
his own countrymen, in which he himself has grown up, 
for Catholic Tradition itself. He may also, misapplying the 
admonition of our Lord, in the parable of the wheat and 
the tares, “let both grow together,” really fear to distin- 
guish suddenly and sharply between them, lest he shake or 
weaken faith in the true Tradition, and occasion the ruin of 
precious souls committed to his care. Moreover, pastors 
are men, and they may think certain superstitions with 
which they have been familiar from childhood, and which 
they have seen in a venerated father or an honored mother, 
although they know them to be superstitions, are harmless, 
perhaps poetical, the exuberant foliage of a believing soul, 
and really have no tendency to obscure faith, or to smother 
devotion, 

Protestants accuse our Church of overlaying faith with a 
mass of errors, and smothering true piety with a multitude 
of superstitious practices and observances. The charge is 
false; but it brought against portions of a Catholic popu- 
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lation, and not against the Church, it would be not abso- 
lutely unfounded. We have many devotions perfectly 
true, holy, and useful, in the sense in which they have been 
proposed ; but which individuals may abuse and render 
superstitious in practice. All these devotions are fitted 
and intended to impress upon the mind and heart the great 
mysteries of our faith, and to quicken our love and gratitude 
to Him who hath died to redeem us. Thus we wear the 
scapular or a miraculous medal, or make a pilgrimage to 
La Salette in honor of our Lady, and so far as these things 
remind us of the mystery of the Incarnation, render our 
faith in that great mystery more lively, our devotion to 
God. more fervent, our love to our neighbor more ardent, 
and our resolution to imitate the supernatural virtues of 
our Lady herself firmer, they are good, and serve’ admi- 
rably the purposes of the Christian life; but if supposed to 
be Sacraments, to have some virtue in themselves, indepen- 
dent of the disposition of him who observes them, they be- 
come in those who so suppose, simply superstitious prac- 
tices. To suppose that the simple wearing of the scapular 
of our Lady, even if one should die with it on, is of itself 
a sure guaranty against eternal punishment, is mere super- 
stition, and not a harmless superstition either. The scapu- 
lar is not a charm, and the benefits promised to the wearer 
are secured only by his faith and piety, his earnest devo- 
tions, or his observing certain prescribed conditions, and 
he who observes those conditions will be saved, without 
wearing it, though he may be detained longer in purgatory. 
There is no way of getting to heaven without true faith and 
intrinsic justice. Extreme Unction even avails nothing to 
one who is in mortal sin, or not in a state of grace. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of him who goes 
among the people, that there are many devotions and ob- 
servances intended to be helps to faith and piety, and are 
so when observed in the sense and spirit of the Church, 
which practically are sometimes taken as substitutes for 
genuine virtue, and which by being abused tend to smother 
true devotion, and to prevent the growth of a robust and 
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manly piety. The superstition their abuse generates, is no 
doubt far less, a thousand, a million times less to be depre- 
cated, than the sneering unbelief, the cold-hearted irreligion, 
and the satanic superstitions so rife among non-Catholics, 
but it is, nevertheless, hurtful to the soul, enervates the 
mind and heart, and is in the way of that instruction and 
that moral elevation of the people, which the earnest Cath- 
olic pastor always labors for. Too many external applica- 
tions and stimulants, as the best masters of spiritual life 
assure us, enfeeble the frame, and a multitude of external 
helps to devotion, if necessary, both indicate that the inter- 
nal life of faith has become weak and tend to keep it so, 
and really have an influence in preventing the faithful 
from becoming strong, from rising to the dignity and 
robustness of “men in understanding,” as the Apostle ex- 
horts us to be. It is an evil day when the faithful, save in 
simplicity and docility of heart, and innocence of life, are 
mere children, and need to be kept in swathing clothes, and 
fed on pap. 

It cannot well be doubted that in our times, faith with 
many is weak, and devotion pale and sickly. So many medi- 
cines as are made use of would not be needed, if the faith- 
ful were in sound health and full strength. We see it in 
our devotional literature for the people, when compared 
with that which has come down to us from earlier and 
manlier ages. In scareely one of our popular and devo- 
tional works of modern date, will you find a moderate space 
devoted to thoughtful and direct devotion to God. Indi- 
rect and external devotions predominate over the inter- 
nal and the direct. We do the little and half mechanical 
things, and shrink from the greater and more intellectual. 
We fall into the condition of those who “ pay tithes of 
anise, cummin, and mint, and pass over justice, and judg- 
ment, and the weightier matters of the law,” forgetful that 
‘*these we should have done, and not have left the other 
undone.” The modern bureaucratic system which pre- 
dominates in all Catholic countries and affects even the 
Church in her administration, the stringent means adopted 
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to guard the faithful against the heresies and schisms which 
everywhere surround us, and the non-Catholic tendencies 
so strong in all the world, operate in emasculating our de- 
votion, in suppressing individual freedom, in hindering the 
development of thought and the growth of intelligence, 
and result in preventing the formation of true manliness of 
character. We become timid, weak, and imbecile; we 
lack energy and courage, we lack self-reliance and feel that 
we cannot move without the assistance of a dry-nurse. We 
have the characteristics of a conquered people, a people 
who once held and exercised the empire of the world, but 
are now reduced to slavery, and what is worst of all, are 
becoming resigned to their condition. Those who are not, 
and feel they cannot be resigned, those who feel that they are 
not made to be slaves, and that they have the right to be 
free, and the energy to assert their freedom, escape from what 
they regard as slavery by leaving their religion behind, 
and affiliating themselves to the enemies of their Church. 
The Catholic publicist who has a moderate share of intel- 
ligence, and who loves his Church, and burns to recover 
for her the position she has lost through the folly and 
wickedness of her own children, sees and deplores this sad 
state of things, and feels it his duty to direct the attention 
of the Catholic public to it, and that, too, although he well 
knows the application of the remedy belongs to the spiritual 
chiefs of the faithful, not to him, or to the laity. Yet the 
moment he does this there is a breach of sympathy between 
him and a portion of the Catholic population he addresses. 
“ We believe and do as our fathers did,” say they, “ and they 
were wise and good men in their day, are, we trust, now 
with our Lord in Paradise, and who is this who comes for- 
ward with his rebukes and reproofs, with his clamors for 
reform, as if he monopolized all the wisdom and virtue of 
his age? Is he wiser or more virtuous than our venerable 
and illustrious Hierarchy? Down with the impudent and 
intermeddling wretch!” What can he say in his own de- 
fence against this argumentum ad verecundiam, especially 
if he be a man of some natural modesty, and not absolutely 
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destitute of Christian humility? If he persevere, though 
every word he says is true, and the word needed to be 
spoken, and to be spoken at the moment he speaks it, it is 
not in the nature of things that he should not give offence, 
or rather that offence should not be taken, and taken in 
quarters where he looks for sympathy and support. What 
shall he do? Shall he desist and reconcile himself to the 
general apathy in which it appears to him so large a por- 
tion of his brethren are sunk. Shall he fold his hands and 
remain silent and inactive, consoling himself with the 
somewhat fatalistic reflection, “it is God’s work, and he 
will take care of it; none of the elect will be lost, and I 
need not trouble my head about it?” 

We are not so far gone as to pretend that the fact that 
one gives offence, or says or does things at which good 
and pious men take offence, prove that he is in the way 
of his duty and doing God’s work; but we do maintain 
that the simple fact that offence is taken at what one 
says or does, is not of itself conclusive proof, or any proof 
at all, that he is wrong, or not in the discharge of his duty 
as a Catholic publicist; and if we did not so maintain, we 
should be obliged to accept conclusions from which every 
Catholic recoils with horror. Did not the Athenians con- 
demn Socrates, the wisest of their sons, to drink hemlock ? 
and did not the Jews take offence at One between whom 
and Socrates, or any other mortal man, no comparison 
can be instituted without irreverence, if without blasphemy, 
get enraged at the words of Him “who spake as never 
man spake,” and finally crucify him between two thieves? 
At what is more offence taken than at Holy Church, the 
Immaculate Spouse of God, who is all beautiful? Was 
there ever a saint, engaged in active duties, and dealing 
with the world in his own times, the ignorance, the vices, 
the crimes, the sins he found amongst Catholics, at whose 
words and deeds, even good men, priests, bishops, and 
cardinals, did not for a time take more or less offence ? 
Has not our Lord himself said, ‘ Woe unto you when all 
men speak well of you?” The Church here is the Church 
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militant, and every child of the Church must be always an 
armed soldier, doing battle somewhere, and against some 
enemy. How, then, from the simple fact that offence is 
given conclude that he who gives it is in the wrong, rather 
than they who take it? A time may come when they shall 
“look upon him whom they have crucified and mourn.” 
The argumentum ad verecundiam is seldom a fair or gen- 
erous argument. The Catholic publicist does not assume 
the invidious attitude supposed. He does not set himself 
up as wiser than all his contemporaries or predecessors, 
He does not assume to be wiser or better than his spiritual 
chiets ; for he only calls public attention to evils which 
they see and deplore as well as he, and he discusses them 
not with a view of deciding questions which it is their 
province to decide. He usurps none of the funetions of the 
court; he only occupies the position and discharges the 
duties of the advocate. The advocate does not by acting as 
an advocate assume to be wiser than the court. He pre- 
sents and defends his client’s cause, according to the best 
of his ability, and then leaves the decision to the court and 
jury. So the Catholic publicist. He does not go out of 
his sphere ; he, as well as the court and jury, or the judges, 
is a Catholic, may feel as deep an interest as they in the 
maintenance of Catholic faith and the promotion of Catho- 
lic virtue, or the prosperity of the Catholic cause in his 
own country and throughout the world ; he may even have 
thought as long and as earnestly and with as much intelli- 
gence and virtue as they on the hindrances to that pros- 
perity, and on the best means of promoting it, and he does 
but offer the results of his reflections and experience for 
what they are worth, without pretending that the ultimate 
decision or application rests with him, or with the laity. 
Indeed, we cannot accept the assumption which, not the 
clergy, but some laymen in their name make, that lay- 
men, in matters of religion, can neither know nor say any- 
thing, that they are, wherever the interests of religion are 
involved, to be counted as interlopers or nullities. The 
Church in the broad sense we now regard her includes 
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the laity as well as the clergy. The clergy and laity make 
but one Church, and are all equally members of Christ’s 
mystic body. To the clergy God has given a distinct mis- 
sion in his Church, given them for the discharge of this 
mission, certain rights and duties, with which the laity 
have no right to interfere ; but this does not imply that the 
laity are a nullity, and that God has left them nothing to 
do but passively to submit to what they are told. They 
also have rights and duties; they have the right to be in- 
structed, to be taught their faith and duty by the clergy, 
and to do any thing for the interests of religion as taught 
them by the clergy, they are able to do, or which can “be 
done without Orders, and which no canon of the Church 
enacted, promulgated, and not fallen into desuetude, for- 
bids. They are not judges of faith; they cannot teach by 
authority ; they cannot make canons for the government 
or discipline of the Church, or the regulation and perform- 
ance of the service of the sanctuary ; they cannot administer 
the Sacraments, unless it be Baptism in case of necessity, and 
in one sense, Marriage ; but we know nothing else proper 
to be done that they may not do, and which they are not, 
according to their means, ability, learning, condition in life, 
under as much obligation to do as the clergy. No doubt 
they must work under their spiritual chiefs, but that is not 
saying that they may not work at all, or that it is not law- 
ful for them to work with intelligence of their own, and 
with free will, as free moral agents. We know no law of 
the Church which exempts us, as laymen, from our obliga- 
tion to labor for the promotion of the interests of religion ; 
that imposes on the clergy alone the duty of loving our 
neighbor and seeking his salvation; or by which we can 
dischar ge our moral and religious duties vicariously. 

In our age, when education and intelligence are not 
confined to the clergy, and are often possessed in as 
eminent a degree by the laity as by them, when the most 
notable defences of Catholic history have been made by 
laymen, sometimes even by non-Catholics, and when the 
controversy between us and our enemies is removed from 
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the sphere of theology, and made in the main, a lay ques- 
tion, to be decided by the reason common to all men, 
rather than by authority, the fullest liberty must be given 
to laymen, compatible with the supremacy of the spiritual 
order and the discipline of the Church. In our own coun- 
try, if we mean religion shall prosper, the Church take 
root and flourish in the land, we must leave laymen free 
to do all that laymen can do, and we must exact of the 
clergy, few in numbers, too few for our wants, only those 
labors which none but clergymen can perform. The laity 
not having hitherto been trained to do all that laymen 
may do, will at first, no doubt, commit many blunders, as- 
sume, if you will, important and even ridiculous airs, and 
abuse their trusts. Such things must be expected, and the 
clergy, they will permit us to say, instead of excluding 
them, or narrowing their sphere of action, will bear with 
them, and labor to educate them for the new position in 
which the inevitable tendencies and exigencies of things in 
our modern world require them to be placed. 

The modern world is to a great extent laic, and if the 
laity are not frankly recognized, and freely permitted to do 
whatever laymen can do, we shall find that they will under- 
take,-—the rise and continuance of Protestantism prove it, 
—to do more than they have any right to do, and will 
usurp the special functions of the clergy themselves. There 
is not now the distinction in education and intelligence be- 
tween the clergy and the laity which formerly existed. 
The political order also has undergone great changes, and 
the people no longer remain a distinct body, without edu- 
cation, without intelligence, without political rights, gov- 
erned or despoiled, but counting for nothing in the govern- 
ment. They now, even in states not republican in name, 
are, if not the governing power itself, held to be the origin 
and basis of that power. The whole population of the 
country are now directly or indirectly taken up into the 
governing class, or the political society, and stand now in 
relation to the spiritual order in the position which has 
usually been occupied by sovereign princes and nobles. 
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This new state of things renders obsolete or impracticable 
many old arragements and methods, and makes the adop- 
tion of new arrangements and methods necessary and in- 
dispensable. We cannot now treat the mass of the laity as 
nobodies in the social world, as without rights or powers, as 
a nullity in government, and as permitted no thought or in- 
telligence but to do as they are bid by their chiefs, spiritual 
or temporal. The whole theory of ecclesiastical training, 
aside from what pertains to faith and universal discipline, 
has to be modified so as to permit every layman to be 
treated, in principle, very much as temporal princes profes- 
sing the Catholic religion have heretofore been treated. 
The policy imposed upon the clergy under this new state 
of things is not to exclude the laity from doing any thing a 
layman by the constitution of the Church may do, which, 
if desirable, is no longer practicable; but to labor to edu- 
cate and enlighten the laity, the people, the new sovereigns, 
for their new duties, and to fit them to perform their new 
duties without encroaching on the prerogatives of the spir- 
itual society. 

We go as far as man does or can go, in asserting the 
rights and prerogatives of the spiritual society as repre- 
senting the spiritual order, indeed, it has been a grave 
charge against us that we go too far; but the supremacy 
of the spiritual order, as we understand it, does not absorb 
the state in the Church, or deprive the temporal of its au- 
tonomy in its own order. We are not pantheists. The 
Church is supreme in spirituals, and as the spiritual is su- 
preme, she must have the right to define her own rights and 
powers, and, consequently, the rights and powers of the 
temporal. We do not admit that the state has the right to 
say to the Church: “ Thus far, but no farther.” This lan- 
guage can only be used by the Church-to the state, and 
therefore we say, the temporal has no rights against the 
spiritual. We take the rights and powers of the temporal 
order as defined by the Church, and by so doing, we recog- 
nize and assert her full supremacy. But within the limits 
of her definition,—a definition, by the way, long since 
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made and settled, not a definition that remains to be made, 
—we maintain the autonomy of the temporal order, whether 
represented by the monarch, the nobility, or the people, or, 
in a word, the autonomy of lay society. We recognize 
and assert the supremacy of the Church as the representa- 
tive of the spiritual order or Divine government on earth ; 
but this does not say, and must not be understood to say, 
that we recognize and assert the supremacy of spiritual 
persons, or the divine right of spiritual persons, no matter 
of what rank or dignity, to govern us in all things. The 
government of the Church is not a government of arbi- 
trary will, but a government of law. The Church has true 
legislative power, not in matters of faith or morals indeed, 
but in matters of government or discipline, and the canons 
enacted and promulgated by Councils approved by the 
sovereign Pontiff, and edicts formally published by the 
Pope, are for us laws which we are bound to obey, but 
they must be promulgated and known to us before they 
can bind us in conscience. They must come to us in the 
form and with the solemnities of law, not as the arbitrary will 
or caprice of a spiritual person. The law defines the rights 
and powers of my bishop or my pastor to govern me, and 
it is only so long as he keeps within the law, and commands 
me according to and by virtue of the canons of the Church, 
that I am bound to obey him. 

The Catholic lay society is not a monastery, and cannot 
be governed on the monastic principle of obedience. In 
the religious life, the postulant, when admitted to his vows, 
voluntarily pledges himself to be ‘governed by the will of 
his superior, for he seeks to obtain the merit of the virtue 
of obedience itself. But in Catholic lay society, we are not, 
except in the case of children, and the very weak and ig- 
norant, held to this sort of obedience, which is of counsel 
not of law; and we have the right to demand and to re- 
ceive a good and sufficient reason for the order that is given 
us. Such is the will of the superior, is not a sufticient 
reason. The reason must be, Such is the law, which the 
bishop or priest is appointed by the Holy Ghost to ad- 
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minister. We are held to obey not man, but God, the 
Jaw, not the person, and hence it is, that obedience is not 
servile, or incompatible with just selfrespect and true 
manly dignity, and the government of Church is in ac- 
cordance with the truest freedom,—a government of law, 
therefore a moral government, not a government of mere 
will or brute force. To forget this, to regard every spirit- 
ual person as the superior of a convent, or to attempt to 
govern general Catholic society on the monastic principle 
of obedience, to which those not under vows are not bound, 
would only lead to a practical spiritual despotism as repug- 
nant to spiritual welfare as to secular freedom. It is the 
erroneous supposition that the supremacy of the spiritual 
society which we so energetically assert, necessarily involves 
the supremacy of all spiritual persons in all things, and 
makes all they do or say, no matter in what order, or in re- 
lation to what subject, sacred and privileged, that has led 
many good Catholics to accuse us of going too far, and to 
assert against us the independence of the temporal even in 
face of the spiritual. They see very clearly, that if it 
logically or practically involved that consequence, it would 
leave to secular society no autonomy, to secular persons no 
freedom of thought or action, and render the Church so 
odious, that few except women and children, would practi- 
cally adhere to her. 

Moreover, the supremacy of the Church, as we understand 
it, is supremacy in spirituals and in temporals only in relation 
to spiritual ends, as was explained in the article on Zhe 
Papal Power in our last Review. The point of difference 
between us and our friends of the Gallican school, is not 
that we extend the authority of the Church to an order from 
which they exclude her, but that we hold that she defines 
by divine right what things are spiritual and what things 
are temporal, and thus defines her own rights and powers 
and those of secular society. Within what she defines to be 
temporals, we, as well as they, hold the secular to be inde- 
pendent. In these, spiritual persons, as such, have no au- 
thority, and can take no part in them by virtue of their 
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spirituality. Cardinal Ximinez, in his acts as Regent of 
Spain, was simply a secular person. So the Pope himself, 
as temporal sovereign of Rome, is not a spiritual person, for 
he holds not that sovereignty by virtue of his spirituality. 
He holds it simply as a secular right acquired by the Holy 
See, and therefore held subject to all the conditions of tem- 
poral sovereignty in general. If it be objected that this 
sovereignty is treated as a temporality of the Church, and 
the attempt to rob her of it punished as sacrilege, it may 
be answered, that the canons cover not only the divine rights 
and powers of the Church, but also those she acquires by 
the jus publicum of the time, and by the concessions of see- 
ular society, or by mutual arrangement between the two 
powers. Constantine, after his conversion, made the bishops, 
each in his own city or diocese, a sort of civil magistrates, 
and gave them, for Catholics, exclusive jurisdiction in cer- 
tain mixed questions, that is, questions partly temporal and 
partly spiritual. The canons everywhere proceed very pro- 
perly on the assumption that this exclusive jurisdiction is 
her right; but we are not thence to conclude that it isa 
right inherent in her divine constitution, otherwise we should 
have grave difficulties with modern Concordats. We have 
always supposed the Church, as the Church, claims by di- 
vine right authority only in the spirituality and in temporal- 
ities only so far as is necessary to save the spirituality. We 
have treated the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See as a 
temporality of the Church, as Church property, because we 
supposed it so treated by the canons still in force; but we 
have never contended that the canons in this respect cover 
only the divine rights of the Holy See. Though we do not 
accept Mr. Gosselin’s doctrine throughout, there is much in 
canon law that we cannot explain, if we in all cases and in 
all respects reject it. The special sacredness and privilege 
with which the Sovereign Pontiff, as temporal sovereign, is 
clothed, we have never held proceeded from the original 
and inherent rights of the Holy See, for we have always 
maintained that, as temporal sovereign, he stands on the 
same footing with all legitimate temporal sovereigns, that 
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his temporal sovereignty is a proper temporal sovereignty, 
- not a spiritual sovereignty, or altered in its character by the 
fact that he holds also the spiritual sovereignty of the Church. 

But as we are discussing the rights of the temporal order, 
therefore of the lay society, we must not overlook the fact 
that the Roman people, although they may have no rights 
in face of the Pope as representative of the spiritual order, 
yet have rights in face of their temporal sovereign. Sove- 
reignty at the time the Popes first became temporal sove- 
reigns, and all down through the Middle Ages, was indeed 
treated by the jus publicum as property, and as transfera- 
ble from one proprietor to another in like manner as any 
other species of property; but the people themselves were 
not regarded or treated as property, and did not pass under 
the absolute dominion of the new sovereign. They retained, 
as a matter of course, all the inalienable rights. of man, or 
rights recognized by the jus gentiwm, and they were also 
held to retain all their municipal and vested rights, and the 
right to be governed according to their ancient laws, cus- 
toms, and usages, unalterable without their consent, or the 
consent of the estates of the kingdom, duchy, principality, 
or county transferred. The Holy See received the sove- 
reignty of the Roman or Ecclesiastical States subject to 
this reservation, and therefore, though vested with the abso- 
lute right of sovereignty, she was not vested with absolute 
sovereignty or unlimited governing power, what in our 
times is called absolutism. Her sovereignty, like all sove- 
reignty of the times, was a limited sovereignty. She then 
must be regarded as holding her temporal sovereignty sub- 
ject to these limitations and reservations in favor of the sub- 
ject. Under the jus publicum according to which these 
States were acquired and held, the people had the right, 
subject to certain limitations indeed, if their liege lord vio- 
lated their rights, disregarded their ancient laws, customs, 
and usages without their consent, and governed them in an 
arbitrary and absolute manner, to renounce his allegiance 
and to choose another liege lord. This right was as perfect 
in the Roman States as in any other. 
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Do the Roman people still retain this right? They un- 
doubtedly retain it, if right it be, in the same sense and to 
the same extent that they would in case their sovereign 
were a layman and not sovereign Pontiff. The right of a 
people in extreme cases to depose their sovereign and elect 
a new one, is almost universally asserted,.and never to our 
knowledge denied by the Church. We have always asserted 
the right, but have maintained that its exercise by a Catho- 
lic people is subjected to the judgment of the sovereign 
Pontiff, since it involves the spiritual question, whether the 
oath of allegiance has or has not ceased to bind, of which 
he is the divinely-appointed judge. Hence we hold that 
the sovereign must be deposed and his subjects absolved 
from their allegiance by a judicial sentence of the Pope, 
before they can lawfully proceed to the election of a new 
sovereign. But here is a grave difficulty in the question 
between the Roman people and their sovereign, because the 
two powers are united in the same person, and the judge is 
a party in the case. Either our doctrine is wrong, and then 
the Roman people are free without the Pontifical judgment, 
or our Lord did not, in commissioning his Vicar, make pro- 
vision for his being a temporal sovereign. The Pope, in 
his Alloeutions and Encyclicals on the subject, appears to 
have pronounced in favor of the sovereign against his sub- 
jects. Has he pronounced judgment only in his capacity 
as temporal sovereign, or in his capacity as sovereign Pon- 
tiff? If the former, he has only judged in his own cause, 
and what right has he to judge in his own cause, that the 
people have not to judge in theirs? If the latter, what 
surety is there that his judgment is free from bias, and that 
he has not used his spirituality to sustain his temporality, 
since the judgment is in a case where we can claim neither 
for him nor for the Church the infallible assistence of the 
Holy Ghost? Are the Roman people to be deprived of the 
exercise of rights which the Church recognizes or does not 
condemn in other people, because their sovereign is supreme 
Pontiff. 

It is true, the holy Father and a very large number of 
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bishops have asserted that the maintenance of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope is necessary to the maintenance of 
his freedom and independence in the spiritual government 
of the Church; but we cannot take this absolutely, because 
the Popes had no temporal sovereignty till 752, and have 
been temporal sovereigns only in name and status no incon- 
siderable portion of the time since, and because, if taken 
absolutely, it would make his title a spiritual title, held 
by virtue of his spirituality which we believe is not pre- 
tended. As between the sovereign of Rome and other 
sovereigns, the question is clear enough, and the reason 
alleged by the Pope and bishops, if true, and of that they 
are better judges than we, is a valid reason. We believe 
the temporal sovereignty is at least a very great conve- 
nience, and its abolition would, for a long time at any rate, 
be a very great inconvenience, in the administration of 
spiritual affairs. So it would be a very great convenience 
to our prelates, and of very great service to religion in this 
country, if they had larger revenues at their command, 
but we have never understood that the Church claims by 
virtue of her divine constitution, the right to take property 
without the consent of its owner. One thing is certain, 
our Lord did not give the temporal government of this 
world to the sacerdocy. He separated the two powers, and 
gave to each its own representative. We cannot, then, it 
seems to us, insist in the name or interests of religion, that 
the Roman people are bound to submit against their will to 
a sacerdotal government in temporals. Why shall they be 
so bound any more than the French, the Austrians, the 
English, or the Americans? Why may not the separation 
of the two powers be pleaded at Rome as well as elsewhere ? 

If we consult history, we shall find that the Roman gov- 
ernment was till recently hardly a sacerdotal government 
at all, except in name. Till down almost to the last cen- 
tury, the effective government of the Papal States was in 
the hands of laymen, municipalties, corporations, and 
feudal lords. It is only at a comparatively recent date 
that the old intermediate powers between the sovereign and 
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subject have been swept away, and the Pope has governed 
as an immediate and absolute sovereign by his ministers 
and legates. The change is important, affecting the whole 
character of the Papal government, and if it has been 
effected without the consent of the Roman people, how can 
we argue that they are bound in conscience to submit to it 
against their will? The rights of every temporal sovereign 
are sacred ; are the rights of the people less sacred? Are 
the people for the sovereign, or is the sovereign for the 
people ? 

We confess, moreover, that as Catholic publicists, we 
should find it embarrassing to defend our Church against 
the charge of hostility to free government and republican 
institutions, so vehemently urged by our enemies, if we 
were obliged, on our faith and duty as Catholics, to defend 
absolutism at Rome, as we should be, if obliged to defend 
the Papal temporal government as essential to the freedom 
and independence of the Pontiff. “If your Church op- 
poses despotism, why does she sustain absolutism in the im- 
mediate temporal government of her Spiritual Chief? If 
she favors free institutions, why does she not introduce 
them at Rome, where the supreme spiritual power and the 
supreme temporal power are both in her hands? How can 
she be compatible with republican institutions, when the 
maintenance of absolutism is essential to the independence 
_ and freedom of her spiritual administration?” These are 
not easy questions for the Catholie publicist to answer, un- 
less he is free to treat the Papal temporal government pre- 
cisely as he is free to treat any other temporal government. 
Our present holy Father seems to have been aware of the 
embarrassment absolutism at Rome creates for Catholics 
elsewhere in this age of the world, when liberty is the 
watchword, and immediately on his accession to the Pon- 
titical throne, he took measures to give his subjects a con- 
stitution, and to reign as a constitutional monarch ; but 
tailed, as every Pope probably would fail in such an under- 
taking, because his subjects are not a complete people or 
nation in themselves, but a small portion of a vastly larger 
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people, of a great nation, to which they are bound by the 
strong ties of language and race, interests and feelings, and 
in whose movements they cannot but sympathize and wish 
to take part. He failed because he felt himself obliged to 
keep his own movements confined to his own States, and 
distinct from the national movements for the resurrection 
and autonomy of Italy ; because his own subjects felt them- 
selves more strongly attached to the national cause than to 
their own temporal sovereign, and felt more deeply as 
Italians than as subjects of the sovereign of Rome. To be 
able to reign as a constitutional and independent prince, 
the Pope would need to be the’ sovereign of all Italy, with 
the whole Italian nation placed under him, to which neither 
the Italians nor the great Powers of Europe, least of all 
himself would ever consent. Our readers know well our 
views. We did not side with the Pope in his constitutional 
movements, because we foresaw they must fail; we do not 
defend, and never have defended the temporal sovereignty 
on the ground of its necessity to the spiritual government 
of the Church; but we are with the Pope heart and soul 
in the question between him and foreign powers and influ- 
ences, because he seems to us to be the representative, and 
the only remaining representative among sovereigns, of 
vested rights and the inviolability of independent states. 
But we will not deny that we sympathise with the Italian 
nation, and we cannot find it in our heart to denounce the 
temporal subjects of the Pope in the terms so often used by 
some of our friends, who in their situation might do as they 
do, or somewhat worse. We do not believe the law of God, 
or the interests of religion are opposed to the resurrection 
and autonomy of Italy, or doom the temporal subjects of the 
Pope to hopeless slavery or perpetual nonage. We know 
that every one despoiling, or aiding and abetting, in despoil- 
ing the Pope of his temporal dominions incurs the greater 
excommunication, and therefore we have opposed the war 
of Napoleon against Austria, the annexation of the Duchies 
and Aimilia to the kingdom of Sardinia, and the filibuster 
operations of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, yet we dare not 
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be too hard upon the Roman people themselves. They 
want what they have not, a career, political life and activity, 
to live and develop themselves as a nation with a central 
life of its own. This they believe is not possible without 
political as well as national union with the rest of Italy, and 
the temporal resurrection and autonomy of the whole 
peninusula under a single political and civil organization,— 
precisely in principle what is craved for Ireland by the 
great body of Irish Catholics, and we have yet to learn that 
what is right, noble, patriotic in Ireland can be the con- 
trary at Rome. Say what we will, the centre of Italian 
political life and nationality at present, is Turin. Turin 
to-day is as much the political as Rome is the religious 
capital of Italy. They who wish to see Italy resuscitated, 
and taking her rank as a great power in the European sys- 
tem, see no way of realizing their wishes but by turning to 
Sardinia and enrolling themselves under her banner. The 
Pope’s hands are tied; nothing is to be hoped from the 
prepotence of Austria, the intervention of France, the imbe- 
cility of Naples, or the destructive doctrines of the Maz- 
zinians. As things are and are likely to be for some time 
to come, we can see no hope for the Italian cause but in 
Sardinia, and the only real obstacle to that cause is the 
temporal sovereignty over a small Italian State of the Holy 
See. Every Italian patriot believes this, and however 
attached he may be to the pontiff, he feels his wrath burn 
against the sovereign. But for the fact that the Roman 
sovereign is also Pontiff, and the alleged necessity or utility 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty to the exercise of his 
spiritual authority, catholics very generally, without ap- 
proving all her particular acts, many of which are deeply 
censurable, would sympathize with Sardinia in her move- 
ment for the union of all Italy under a constitutional 
government, and justify the Italian people in endeavoring 
to sustain her. We should not, then, it seems to us, condemn 
them without measure. 

No sane man can wish things in Italy to remain as they 
are, or for a long time have been. Say what we will, the 
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great body of the subjects of the sovereign of Rome, are 
deeply dissatisfied with his temporal government, and they 
who best know them doubt if left to their loyalty, the 
Pope could sustain his temporal throne for twenty-four 
hours. It is impossible to explain their disaffection by the 
influence of foreign emissaries, secret societies, or British 
gold; for these things can effect little with a loyal and 
contented people. The Papal temporal subjects are not 
hostile to the Pontiff, for after all they are Catholics, or if 
hostile now and then to the Pontiff, it is only because they 
think he abuses his spiritual authority to uphold his tem- 
peral sovereignty ; they are not hostile even to their tem- 
poral sovereign, because he overburdens them with taxes, 
because his administration is harsh, cruel, tyrannical, as so 
many anti-Catholic scribblers pretend, and in the ordinary 
sense, oppressive, but chiefly because it is not, and extend- 
ing over only a few provinces of Italy, cannot be, an Italian 
national government, and because under it, it is impossible 
for them to unite with the rest of their countrymen in re- 
suscitating the Italian nation, and combining the whole 
Italian people in a single free and independent State. 
Italy has been sneeringly called “a geographical expression,” 
but in these days of great centralized states like France, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Great Britain, and the United 
States, it can be nothing else, unless united under a 
single political organization. Italy parcelled out into a 
large number of separate States, under native or foreign 
princes, without civil and political unity, counts and can 
count for nothing in the present political organization of 
Europe. The Italian people under the order they are en- 
deavoring to cast off, have no career, can live no national 
life; become enervated, feeble, inert, corrupt, without 
strength or opportunity to play a noble and energetic part 
among the nations of the earth. It is to their credit that they 
are disaffected with this state of things, and that they still 
have energy enough to attempt to become a state that may 
play as important a part in these days of great centralized 
empires and kingdoms, as the Italian cities and republics 
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did in former times, when all Europe was under the feudal 
régime, and parcelled out into small states under feudal 
chiefs, or communal governments. The political interests 
of the world demand the union of all Italy under a single 
effective political organization, and aside from the interests 
of religion, very few of us would oppose the policy of uni- 
ting the whole nation under the constitutional monarchy of 
the house of Savoy. 

Now are the interests of religion really incompatible with 
this national resuscitation and union of all Italy? Can 
there be any thing more likely to alienate the Italian peo- 
ple from their religion and to drive them into hostility to 
the Church, than to ‘be constantly assured on high an- 
thority, that their religion requires them to remain divided 
and weak, without national life or strength, with no oppor- 
tunity to develop the hardier and manlier virtues in the 
struggle of nations? Let every man consult his own human 
nature, and answer. Why should our religion require this 
sacrifice of Italy more than of any other country? and if 
she requires it of Italy, how can we say that she exacts 
nothing incompatible with national independence, national 
unity, and national prosperity ?- The question it seems to us 
is a serious one, and there can be little doubt that the pre- 
sent state of Italy is the most formidable objection to the 
Papacy, the Catholic publicist has to meet and dispose of. 
We may say what we will, but it is a fact, that the mass of | 
thinking men, Catholics as well as non-Catholics, cannot be 
made to believe that the interests of the Church, if the 
Church of God, require the sacrifice of Italian unity and 
independence, and the more earnestly the Catholic authori- 
ties contend they do, the more will their affections be alien- 
ated, and the weaker their confidence in the wisdom of the 
Papacy. We hold the doctrine of the sacredness of vested 
rights, and we have no right to labor to change the rela- 
tions between the Pope and his temporal subjects against 
his consent; but we think the Holy Father himself, must 
be convinced that the interests alike of religion and of 
modern society, require the old policy of feudal Europe to 
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give way, demand the redrganization of Italy as a single 
state, and her elevation to the rank of a great Power in the 
European scale of nations. The same powers and influ- 
ences which sustain him in his principality now, would 
perhaps be not less effective in sustaining him in his status 
of sovereign without it, and in his freedom and independ- 
ence as sovereign Pontiff, as well as securing free access to 
him by the faithful of all lands. 

Of course it is not ours to decide any thing, and we 
merely discuss a question which it seems to us is a very 
important question, and open to discussion. The question 
is not of faith, and not one on which all Catholics are 
obliged to think alike. It is, no doubt, a mixed question, 
having its spiritual as well as its temporal side. In its 
spirituality the Church has supreme and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, but on its temporal side it is by virtue of the distine- 
tion of the two powers under the jurisdiction of the lay 
society, and may be freely discussed without irreverence or 
disloyalty to the spiritual. We love and venerate the Chief 
of our religion, and whatever he commands, as within the 
sphere of the spiritual, and he, not we, is the judge whether 
it is or not within that sphere, we hold ourselves bound 
to do; but as sovereign of Rome, he is not our sov- 
ereign, and neither his judgments nor his orders bind us. 
We are ready to contribute to the full extent of our ability 
to the support of our Chief Pastor, our Chief Priest, 
our Spiritual Father; but we are free as a Catholic to con- 
tribute or not, as seems to us good, to the defence and sup- 
port of his temporal sovereignty. To this end the Pope 
may solicit the contributions of the faithful, but he can 
make no requisition on them. They have the right to re- 
fuse the requisition, and under certain circumstances, the 
civil authority might prohibit them from making any con- 
tributions to support the Pope as temporal sovereign, with- 
out infringing the freedom of conscience or denying the 
supremacy of the spiritual order, though under no circum- 
stances could it justly prevent them from contributing, if 
necessary and they see proper, to the support of the Su- 
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preme Pastor, for this comes under the head of tithes, and 
Catholics are bound by their religion to pay tithes; that is, 
contribute of their worldly substance for the support of 
religion and its ministers. 

We are not free to oppose by violence the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, nor are we free to oppose by vio- 
lence the temporal sovereignty of any other legitimate 
prince, but we cannot for the life of us understand why the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope is in itself any more 
sacred and privileged than that of other princes. As tem- 
poral prince, he seems to us, to stand on the same footing 
with others, to have the same rights, neither more nor less. 
He holds his principality by a temporal, not a spiritual 
title, and no power on earth can make it a spiritual princi- 
pality. Even the declaration of the Popes and bishops, 
that it is necessary to spiritual interests, is only a declara- 
tion within the sphere of human prudence, and founded on 
human judgment. It is not a dogmatic decision, and though 
necessarily entitled to great weight and profound respect 
with all the faithful, it is not an infallible declaration, for 
the Church even claims to be infallible only in questions of 
faith and morals, and so-called dogmatic facts. She has 
authority in spiritual administration, and binds to obe- 
dience, but is not infallible, and does not require us to be- 
lieve that it is impossible for her or for her ministers to 
make a mistake in policy, or to err in a question of human 
prudence. We may question the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by the spiritual authority even in spirituals, but 
we are never free to disobey its orders. No doubt, such 
questioning should be reverent in tone, submissive in spirit, 
and so conducted as not to cause scandal, or to weaken the 
hands of authority; and it is only in extreme cases that 
extreme rights should be asserted, or the questioning be in- 
dulged in. For our part, we have not sufficient confidence 
in our own knowledge and judgment to maintain in the 
face of the declaration of the Papal government, and nearly 
all English, Irish, French, and American bishops, that the 
temporal principality of the Pope is not necessary, that is, 
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relatively, not absolutely necessary, to his freedom and in- 
dependence in his spiritual government. We respect that 
declaration, and therefore hesitate to assert, what in its ab- 
sence we should not hesitate for a moment to assert. Yet as 
we cannot regard that declaration as dogmatic and binding 
to submission on our faith as Catholics, we cannot condemn 
as without faith, or as wanting in Catholic loyalty, those 
who venture to dispute it, and who think, from their knowl- 
edge of history and the present state of the world, the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope instead of sustaining, rather 
embarrasses his freedom and independence in his spiritual 
government. We cannot say they are wrong, and aside 
from the judgment of those who must be far more compe- 
tent to judge than we are, we should, perhaps, be of the 
same opinion. But be this as it may, we cannot believe, 
even supposing it necessary in the only sense in which it 
can be said to be necessary, that we can on that ground 
alone justly demand the division and nonage of Italy, or 
withhold from the Italians the rights accorded to all other 
nations, the separation in their government of the two 
powers, and national union under one and the same politi- 
cal organization. It seems to us unwise to force a whole 
people, and that as Catholic a people as there is in the 
world, into hostility with the sovereign Pontiff on a ques- 
tion, which after all is only a question of expediency. 

The same principle, that the supremacy of the spiritual 
does not absorb the temporal, or imply the supremacy of 
spiritual persons in all things, is of universal application. 
The Church has a divine right to tithes, to a portion of the 
temporal goods of the faithful for the support of her minis- 
ters and the service of the sanctuary, and the civil author- 
ity has no right to interfere with her reception and free 
disposition to this end of the contributions of the faithful. 
But she cannot, at least she has never defined that she can, 
come and take property wherever she can find it, not ree- 
ognized as hers by civil society, and against or without the 
consent of the owner. Ananias and Sapphira his wife, while 
they held the title to their property, were not obliged to 
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surrender it to the Church, and by her own laws the Church 
can only collect voluntary offerings. Where she has the 
power of imposing and forcibly collecting a tax, it is by 
virtue of the civil law, which accords her certain rights, 
and comes to her aid in enforcing them. The Church can- 
not hold, use, or dispose of her temporal possessions with- 
out the aid and protection of the civil law. It is the civil 
law which protects her in the possession and use, according 
to her own laws and discipline, of her churches, her semi- 
naries, colleges, school-houses, and revenues, be they more 
or less. Can we deny, then, to the state, all right to say on 
what conditions it will protect her temporal possessions, or 
to inquire if they are faithfully appropriated to the end for 
which she holds them? The civil society can justly impose 
no conditions incompatible with her divine rights, yet 
where it has never recognized her canons as the law of the 
land, it is not bound to conform to them in the respect that 
they are founded only on the grants or concessions of tem- 
poral society. In our country, where the canon law is not 
in force either in Church or state, the state is bound to re- 
spect only the divine rights of the Church, and saving 
them, is free to impose such conditions on the acquisition, 
management, and disposal by the Church of her temporal 
goods, as it judges fit, and to refuse to protect her in their 
possession and use if she refuses to conform to those con- 
ditions. If rejecting the conditions of the law, she makes 
a decree requiring all her property to be vested as private 
property in her prelates, the civil law must treat it as the 
private property of those prelates, and is under no obliga- 
tion to recognize or protect it as Church property. If the 
bishop should happen to forget to make a will, or should 
make an improper will, betraying the trust she has com- 
mitted to him, or during his life should dispose of the 
property which is really hers, but which he holds as his 
private property, to his friends or relations, the civil law is 
not bound to afford her any redress. By refusing to comply 
with the requirements of the law, the Church foregoes her 
claim to the protection of the law. 
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This question of the tenure of Church property may be of 
no great practical importance just now in our own country ; 
but a time may come when it will be very important, and per- 
haps the civil law be needed to protect the property of the 
Church against the abuses of spiritual, as well as of secular 
persons. It would seem desirable then, so far as practica- 
ble with the divine rights of the spiritual society, to comply 
with the requirements of the civil law regulating the tenure 
of Church property. We see nothing in the principle,—we 
speak not of the details,—of the law recently passed by the 
New York Legislature on the subject, incompatible with 
the rights of the spiritual society. We know nothing in the 
constitution of the Church that makes it absolutely neces- 
sary that the title to Church property should vest in the 
bishops alone, or that prohibits those who hold the title 
from rendering any account to the lay society or laity of 
their management of Church funds, or that prohibits the 
laity from inquiring into the disposition made of funds 
derived principally from their contribution. The legisla- 
tion of the several States is not now, in general, hostile to 
the rights of the Church; that is, the rights inherent in her 
divine constitution, though it may be hostile to many of the 
rights she acquired from civil society in past times, and it 
seems to us the part of wisdom to study to keep it friendly, 
and not by unreasonable declamation against it, and un- 
necessary refusal to comply with its requisitions to render 
it our enemy. It is bad policy to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the law is an enemy to be overreached or evaded 
whenever possible. It is better to regard it as intentionally 
our friend, and in a friendly way obtain a correction of 
those provisions which are really repugnant to Catholic 
conscience. 

Marriage is also a mixed question, and one on which the 
two powers not unfrequently come in collision. Marriage 
is a Sacrament, and in all that pertains to the Sacrament is 
without any question under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
spiritual tribunals, and the civil law has not one word to 
say. But marriage has civil effects; the just rights of the 
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wife, the status of children, the ownership, the transmission, 
inheritance, or the division of estates, &c., which we cannot 
say are necessarily placed by Catholic faith under the 
control of the Church. As Catholics, we deny that the 
state can establish any tmpedimentum dirimens, and have 
the right to insist that a marriage, valid in the eyes of the 
Church, shall be valid in the eyes of the civil law. The 
condemnation of the change in the marriage law, and the 
introduction of civil marriage in Sardinia, was because done 
in violation of the Concordat, not because necessarily op- 
posed to the original rights of the Church, for the same 
change had previously been introduced into France, obtains 
there now without any breach of communion with the Holy 
See. In France, with Catholics at least, there is a double 
marriage—a religious marriage, which is the only marriage 
recognized by the Church and conscience, and a civil mar- 
riage, on which depend all the civil relations and effects of 
marriage. In this country, the law recognizes the religious 
marriage, and holds it to be valid when solemnized accord- 
ing to the Church or religious sect of which the parties are 
members, and also when it is performed by a civil magis- 
trate. Our laws are more favorable to Catholic marriage 
than the French law, and the fault the Church may find 
with them is not that they do not recognize the validity of 
her marriages, but that they recognize the validity of mar- 
riages which she declares to be no marriages at all. Yet they 
do not require her in her own courts to recognize and treat 
these as marriages. As the state has cognizance of marriage 
in its civil relations and effects, it has been asked, why may 
it not require a registry of marriages to be kept? In New 
Jersey, where we reside, a marriage must be recorded in 
the town or city clerk’s office, or it is not valid in the eyes 
of the civil law. Can we say that the temporal law has 
encroached on the rights of the spiritual? The canons 
touching mixed questions in force, or once in force in old 
Catholic countries, are not in force here, and cannot be in- 
troduced by the spiritual authority alone, because they 
touch the rights of the civil power as well as the rights of 
Vou. 1.—No. IV. 32 
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the spiritual. It is easy to cry out against the state, but it 
is the aim of all good Catholics to keep as far as possible 
peace and harmony between the two powers, and we should 
not accuse the civil power of usurping the prerogatives of 
the spiritual, unless such be actually the case, or claim as 
the prerogatives of the spiritual power, what the Church 
has not defined to be such, or what are only concessions in 
other times and countries of secular society. 

Education, too, is a mixed question, partly spiritual, 
partly secular. Of the religious education, teaching the 
Catechism, &c., the spiritual society has supreme and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. It has the unquestionable right of 
forbidding parents to send their children to schools which 
it, with a knowledge of the facts, judges to be dangerous to 
Catholic faith and morals. The Church has also the un- 
questionable right of founding, sustaining, and managing, in 
her own way, schools for the education of persons intended 
for orders, or to enter the spiritual society, and fill spiritual 
offices. But beyond this, education is secular, and an affair 
of secular society. For these fifteen years we have been 
told, over and over again, in the war against the public 
schools, state schools as they are improperly called, that 
education is the right of the parent. Is this so, or is it not? 
If it is so, then parents have a right to inquire into the 
character of the schools and colleges, and to have some 
voice in the schools and colleges to which they are required 
by their spiritual chiefs to send their children. We are 
expected to send our children to Catholic schools and col- 
leges, and we lose something of our Catholic standing if we 
send them to schools and colleges under the control of non- 
Catholics. I should give a great scandal to many good 
Catholics were I to send my son to Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, or Princeton College. Our Catholic colleges are all 
under the control of spiritual persons, secular priests, or 
religious orders or congregations, in which a layman has 
and can have no authority. How then are parents, who 
form a notable part of lay society, to preserve their ac- 
knowledged right of education? Low but by public dis- 
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cussion of the merits of these same colleges? Why then 
the outery against W. J. B., a Catholic, a priest, and a pro- 
fessor in a Catholic seminary, for writing, and ourselves for 
publishing the article on Dr. Arnold and Catholic Colleges ? 

We Catholics, notwithstanding certain appearances to the 
contrary, do not form a Mutual Admiration Society, bound 
to laud every thing said or done by Catholics, and maintain 
through thick and thin that it is always just and holy. We 
yield to no man in our reverence for the clergy, in our ven- 
eration for spiritual persons, or our admiration for the 
various orders and congregations of religion, who are doing 
so much for the Catholic cause; but we deny that every 
thing that is done by priests and religious, even under the 
patronage of the Ordinary, is sacred and privileged, and is 
in no case, and under no circumstances, to be made the 
subject of public criticism. * Our colleges, for general learn- 
ing and science, by whomsoever founded, managed, or 
patronized, are secular, not ecclesiastical institutions, and 
are as open as any other secular institutions to the remarks 
of the publicist; and the saddest thing for them that could 
happen would be to have it understood that they oppose 
the public discussion of their merits. It would at once 
breed the suspicion that they cannot bear the light, that 
they have something that it is necessary to cover up and 
keep from the public eye; which, we need not say, would 
do them a thousand times more harm than the most un- 
friendly and unjust criticism could do them. 

We have no intention of discussing the merits of our col- 
leges, for we have said heretofore all we judge necessary for 
us tosay. Our collaborateur is free in our pages to develop 
and defend his views, and those who disagree with him are 
equally free to reply tohim. The controversy is in the hands 
of the professors themselves, and we leave them to fight it out. 
Our colleges, we are aware, do not meet the wants of the 
Catholic community, and we have never yet met a Catholic 
parent, who had sent a son to them, that expressed himself 
fully satisfied with them. We are persuaded, too, that they 
might be much better than they are. But we wish, for our 
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own sake, to say that we do not lay the principal fault on 
the college faculties, the priests, or religions who control 
them. We must be just to the learned and noble-minded 
men who devote themselves to the important, but often irk- 
some and thankless task of education, and we must consider 
the circumstances in which they have been placed, and the 
means and materials they have had to work with. We 
must not treat them as the Egyptian task-masters treated 
the Hebrews, and insist on their making their full tale of 
brick without straw. Most of our colleges are of very 
recent origin, none of them are endowed, all of them are 
poor, and we have asked them to be Primary Schools, 
Grammar Schools, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, and 
to send out their pupils with a finished university education 
at the average age of eighteen. Having demanded an impos- 
sibility, we turn round and berate them because they have not 
done it! This will not do. It is not fair, it is not honorable, it 
is not just. The colleges, and even the conventual schools, 
though truly enough described by our collaborator, have 
done all that under the circumstances they could reasonably 
be expected to do, and it is but simple justice to the priests, 
Fathers, and Sisters, who have devoted themselves to the 
labor of instructing our children, to acknowledge it. 

Still, we are as much dissatisfied with the results of our col- 
leges and conventual schools as any one is or need be. But 
where is the fault? The fault, not a moral fault, is chiefly 
in the Catholic community as we find it in this country, a 
community not formed, but simply undergoing the process 
of formation, composed of heterogenous elements, having 
nothing in common but their human nature and their 
Catholic faith, and in addition mixed up with and affected 
more or less by an older and more fully formed non-Catho- 
lic community. The mass of Catholic parents, in this coun- 
try, have had no thorough education themselves; many of 
them are illiterate, began life poor, have acquired means 
by their hard labor, or have become rich by trade or spec- 
ulation, and have been unable, because incompetent, to 
give their children a proper home education. Their chil- 
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dren, to a great extent, are sent to the college unformed, or 
in need of being re-formed. Here is the first great diffi- 
culty our colleges have had to encounter and overcome. 
They have not had the pick of the children of a whole com- 
munity, the ézte of the children of an old, well-formed, and 
upon the whole, a highly cultivated community. The chil- 
dren were bright enough, with capacity enough, natural 
dispositions good enough, but they had not much of the 
previous training which fits them for the hand of the 
professor, had not had their literary tastes developed, and 
an emulation for learning and science excited in them by 
the tastes, habits, associations, and pursuits of their parents. 

Many parents have not had learning enough themselves, 
to know that their children were receiving only a superficial 
education, and a still larger number have been unable, or 
unwilling, to keep their children long enough at college to 
acquire a thorough classical or liberal education. Then, 
the college has been required to take all, of all ages and 
classes, teach every thing in the shortest possible space of 
time. All had to be received and huddled together; chil- 
dren, youths, and young men, a heterogenous mass, impos- 
sible to amalgamate, or to form into a body with a proper 
esprit de corps, and able to educate, to a great extent, one 
another, within the time allotted to their stay at college. 
Every thing was thrown upon the professor and the prefect, 
and what better than we have had was to be expected ? 
Undoubtedly, the results are unsatisfactory, for we are 
becoming conscious of the ability to realize something 
better. But with whom rests the remedy? No doubt, to 
a certain extent with the colleges themselves—but chiefly 
with the Catholic public. There should be a separation of 
the primary school from the grammar school, of the gram- 
mar school from the high school or academy, and the 
academy from the college, as also ultimately the college 
from the university. They should never be all combined 
in the same institution, or under the same roof, if possible 
to do otherwise. None should enter college under a certain 
age, or without sustaining an examination in certain speci- 
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fied preparatory studies. But the colleges cannot effect 
these changes unless sustained in making them by the 
Catholic public; and how are the Catholic public to be 
brought to sustain them, made to see and feel the necessity 
of doing it ? 

It can be only by public discussion of the various ques- 
tions involved. The college faculties, aided by the bishops 
and clergy, cannot make the colleges what they would have 
them, without the people; and they can secure the codpera- 
tion of the people only by drawing their attention to the 
subject, either from the pulpit or the press. One of our 
Most Reverend Archbishops insisted, some years ago, that 
we should take up, and discuss in our pages, the question of 
Catholic schools. We urged, in reply, that we were lay- 
men, and did not think it*our business. The bishops and 
clergy had taken it up, and it was not necessary for us to 
intervene. He overruled us, said it was our business as a 
Catholic publicist, and it was necessary also to wake up the 
people to its importance, and draw their attention to the sub- 
ject. We further urged that our views of the question might 
be, and probably were, different from his own and those of 
several other prelates. That, he insisted, was no objection ; 
as it was a great and vital question on which the people re- 
quired to be instructed, we had no right to remain silent. 
No doubt, the same illustrious prelate has disapproved of 
many of the views we have put forth since, and at times he 
has certainly lashed us severely for them; but we are not 
aware that he has ever objected to the discussion itself. 
The reason assigned for it was a good and valid reason. 
We do not urge the discussion of the college question in 
any unfriendly spirit to any of our colleges. We wish our- 
selves to be fair and just towards them, as our feelings are 
certainly friendly, and wish our collaborators to be the 
same. But even a little sharpness, now and then a one- 
sided or incomplete statement, may do less harm than good. 
It is necessary, sometimes, to stick a man with a pin, or to 
give him a round shake to wake him up, and compel him 
to collect and use his faculties. Our college professors are 
men, and may sometimes fall into routine, and become a 
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little dull. The Catholic public, also, need to be made to 
understand on what conditions, and on what conditions 
only, they can have proper schools and colleges for Catho- 
lie children and youth. The colleges, themselves, need 
behind them a sound and healthy public opinion, and only 
on that condition can they do effectually their work. 

Our readers can be at no loss to understand what has 
been our purpose in this article. We have aimed to show 
that the high-toned Papal doctrines, the strong assertions of 
the supremacy of the Church as representing the supremacy 
of the spiritual order, which they find in our pages, and 
which we trust they always will find, do not absorb the 
temporal in the spiritual, and deny all rights to the secular, 
or assert the exclusive right of spiritual persons in all 
things. We have heretofore vindicated the rights of the 
spiritual order. We have wished, in this article, to vin- 
dicate the right of lay society and laymen, and to set 
an example of their free use and application. We have 
wished, also, to provoke thought and free discussion within 
what we suppose to be the sphere of free opinion, on the 
greatest, the most exciting, and the most delicate topics 
now before the Catholic public. That we have gone to our 
limits, is possible; but we hope we have not really over- 
leaped them. We have for years fought the battles of 
authority, and at times have gone farther as many Catho- 
lies have believed, than we should, because we believed it 
necessary to its full and just vindication, and because we 
found it every where resisted or decried. We have this 
once done the same for liberty, for the temporal order, 
because, as regards ourselves, we would not have it sup- 
posed that we forget the rights of the temporal in asserting 
the rights of the spiritual, but chiefly because we believe 
that the interests of the spiritual, itself, require that there 
should, in our times, be a full and unreserved recognition 
and assertion of the rights the Church leaves to laymen 
and lay society, and there seemed to be no one who could 
more safely do it. If we have gone too far in this diree- 
tion, it is through error of judgment, not through an irrev- 
erent, unbelieving, or insubordinate spirit. 
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We live in times when nearly all the old political and 
social arrangements are broken, or are breaking up, and 
throughout the world it is clear to us that the Church is 
destined to lose all the rights she acquired from secular 
society, and be thrown back on her naked rights and re- 
sources, as the spiritual kingdom of God on earth. There 
is no longer a christendom; and the Church can no 
longer expect any thing from civil society, but the simple 
legal protection she enjoys here in common with the sects. 
We respect those Catholies who live in their memories, and 
struggle bravely and heroically against what we believe 
can not be successfully resisted. Perhaps we sympathize 
heartily with them, and regret as deeply as they the changes 
which have taken or are taking place; but we can never 
war, with courage or energy, against the inevitable, or what 
seems to us the inevitable, and when we see the inevitable 
coming, we look round to see what we can retain, and what 
must be surrendered, and we try to prepare in the best way 
we can for it. Yet we do not believe that it is all over 
with the victories of the Church, or that we are not to hope 
for her in the future, days as bright and conquests as glorious 
as any in the past. The Popes made more conquests to 
Christ before they were temporal sovereigns, than being 
temporal sovereigns they have retained. We Americans 
have one advantage over our European brethren; we have 
long since occupied the ground towards which they are 
tending, and been loosened from the old customs, and 
usages, bandages, and swathing clothes, they are now hav- 
ing rudely torn from them, and we see and know that it is 
possible to live without them, to live as free men, and yet 
to love our religion and obey our Chureh. All Europe is 
tending, not to democracy, but to the genuine American 
system, andthe Church in the Old World will before long, 
be placed on the same footing she is with us. We believe 
the change necessarily involves many evils while it is 
going on, but when once effected and acquiesced in, will 
be found to be highly beneficial both to the spiritual so- 
ciety and to the lay society. We do not struggle against 
that change, we seek rather to prepare for it. 
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Arr. IV.— Our Future Clergy ;—an Inquiry into Vocations 
to the Priesthood in the United States. 


Tuere are two ways of dealing with the question of vo- 
cations to the priesthood in the United States. One is, to 
avoid all mention of it, and let it take care of itself; the 
other is, to encourage such vocations and increase their 
number if it is in our power to do so. We Catholics have 
an easy way of leaving the interests of our Church to the 
care of Providence. But we should not forget the wisdom 
of the old adage: “ Help thyself and God will help thee ;” 
and really the stirring events of the age in which we live 
go far to make us believe, that to very many well-meaning 
friends of right it may be said with equal truth: “If you 
do not help yourselves God will not help you.” We think 
that there is room for much to be done, and that something 
can be done in reference to our subject, although we hardly 
hope just now to accomplish more than throw some light 
upon the matter, and place it fairly before our readers. 
Still, we shall offer nothing new. The want implied in this 
discussion is the constant theme of conversation among priests 
and laymen all over the country ; the remedies we propose 
are recommended by the most venerable authorities of 
the Church. 

The soil of this great republic has not certainly been 
prolific in ecclesiastics up to the present time. In last 
year’s Catholic Almanac, where the alphabetical list of the 
clergy is given, we find the names of forty-eight bishops, 
two mitred abbots, and the names of priests cover forty- 
three pages. Of the prelates, twelve we are informed are 
natives of the country, thirty-six (or counting the abbots, 
thirty-eight), of foreign birth. The seven archbishops are 
by birth foreigners without exception. Of the priests, we 
should suppose by taking a page here and there at random 
as a guide, that scarcely fifteen out of every hundred were 
born in this country. 

To explain this extraordinary condition of things, it is 
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sometimes said that there are no vocations among the 
youth of this country. But if such be the case, the faet 
adduced as an explanation is rather more strange than the 
fact sought to be explained. No vocations! There must 
be vocations to the priesthood wherever there are vocations 
to the faith. The Apostles were commissioned not only to 
plant the faith, but to provide all necessary and proper 
means to make it grow, and in point of fact, one of the 
first provisions they made for that purpose, was to ordain 
priests wherever they formed a Christian community. The 
Apostles and their cotemporaries never preached the evan- 
gelical law to a people without making known to them at 
the same time by word and example, the evangelical coun- 
sels. Where they proclaimed the law of Christ as obliga- 
tory for all, they proclaimed also the counsels of Christ as 
possible for some, nay, for many. Where a call was thus 
made, there was always grace given to follow it. Can 
we suppose that the divine economy would include a 
people in the call to perfection, and exclude them from 
that to the ministry? The inference is drawn merely from 
analogy. Granted; but it is an argument @ majori ad 
minus, from a greater mercy to a less, the greater being not 
indispensable to eternal salvation, and the less being in 
God’s ordinary providence essential to the preservation of 
the faith. 

The Church is universal, and must be able to supply the 
spiritual wants of every country, and to make its people a 
Christian people. If we have hit at last upon the half of a 
whole continent, of which it can be said with truth, that it 
is unable or unfit to supply material for carrying on the 
ministry of the Church, what becomes of her universality ? 
In point of fact, we do not believe that history furnishes 
the name of a nation in which the faith was fairly estab- 
lished and preserved for any length of time unless by the 
aid of a native clergy, with the single exception of Japan. 
We are familiar with the results of so unwonted a policy 
in that unhappy country. When the storm of persecution 
arose, it swept every vestige of Christianity out of the 
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length and breadth of the land only seventy-five years 
after it had been established there by the greatest mission- 
ary of modern times, the wonder-worker Saint Francis 
Xavier, accompanied by an army of heroes and martyrs. 
It was said that the Japanese were “not fit to be priests,” 
that they were frivolous and worldly. Frivolous and 
worldly as they were, when the day of persecution came, 
hastened by the quarrels and dissensions. of the foreign 
tradesmen, and the want of knowledge of the customs of 
the country on the part of the foreign missionaries, the 
Japanese Christians laid down their lives for the faith amid 
torments unequalled in the days of Nero, Decius, and Dio- 
clesian. We cannot consent to throw the blame of our con- 
dition on Divine Provideuce by saying that there are no 
vocations to the priesthood among our youth. We will be- 
lieve that he sends us the call, but that we either do not 
hear it, or hearing, we do not follow it. 

If there were any radical or ineprrigible defect in the 
youth of this land unfitting them for the priestly life, there 
would be no use in offering remedies for the evil. But we 
cannot admit any great inferiority in our natural conditions, 
or any very great difference, in fact, without being wanting 
in respect to our ancestry. We are the children, or grand- 
children, of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Irishmen, and Ger- 
mans. These nations have proved themselves equal to all 
the most exalted requirements of the priestly office, and to 
the discharge of all priestly functions. 

In worldly matters, we have confessedly neither degene- 
rated nor altered much from our fathers. Can it be that 
the conditions of faith and holiness alone have died out in 
one or two generations, and while man’s physical stamina 
have stood successfully the test of new-world life, and have 
been, in some instances at least, improved by the rough and 
tumble of the trial, shall it be said that Grace alone has been 
unable to recognize in American nature, a fitting ground- 
work for her ennobling influences? Absit / away with so 
irreverent a supposition. The vocations, no doubt, exist, 
and the soil is not unfit for their taking root and thriving. 
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The difficulty, then, must be in the atmosphere, in the con- 
ditions of American social life, which prevent the call from 
reaching the candidate, or the candidate from following 
the call when it has reached him. This we believe to be 
really the case, at least where the candidate is not encour- 
aged at a very early age to turn his steps towards the 
sanctuary. 

There is in this country of ours no boyhood, but only in- 
fancy and young gentlemanhood, or at least the interval 
between these two last is of very brief duration. Our cli- 
mate, habits, manner of life, civil independence, and uni- 
versal education mature the boy rapidly into the man. 
Parents tell us that the young ones know more here when 
they are ten years old, than in the old country when they 
are five and twenty.x The fruit being precociously grown, 
is gathered from the tree before it is ripe. In other words 
society takes up a clever boy and finds him employment 
at once, and remunerative employment too, employment 
moreover, that promises to grow more important and 
pay better every year. A careful observer in New York 
and elsewhere is surprised at witnessing the amount of im- 
portant business transacted by youths that in Europe would 
hardly leave their mother’s side. Boys collect immense 
sums of money for large houses, boys transact the affairs of 
heavy firms at the custom-house, the post-office, and the bank, 
boys do the brokering and the changing of money, and the 
copying and filing of valuable papers in wholesale mercan- 
tile concerns, lawyers’ offices, and even in the rooms of pub- 
lic functionaries, the counting-houses of powerful companies, 
and in and around courts of justice. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are confided every day to the hands of beardless 
youths, and an enormous amount of work requiring discre- 
tion, judgment, and experience, is done by them in every 
department of public and private business. It is among the 
ranks of these keen and precocious lads that the candidates 
for the priesthood must be looked for, if we are ever to 
have a native clergy. The world offers them ‘ready em 
ployment, and generous compensation, their families are 
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perhaps poor and need their support, inclination urges them 
to hasten on and join their comrades who are already in 
the thick of the exciting scramble for distinction and gold. 
Is it any wonder that the thoughts of a vocation to the 
priesthood should be very soon forgotten in the midst of so 
much bustle and distraction? —,,-,, 

Moreover, our position, until very ‘Tecently, has been 
such, that the bishops and clergy have had barely time to 
administer the Sacraments to the army of Catholics coming 
yearly, daily, and hourly from the eastward, and landing 
upon our shores in a condition, poor souls! to need all, and 
more than all our care and sympathy for themselves and 
their helpless families. Where there were early marks of 
a vocation, the chosen Samuel could rarely find among us 
a Heli who had the leisure to cultivate his pupil under the 
shadow of the temple, and explain patiently to him the first 
outspeakings of the voice of God. Our little clerical army 
has been recruited from all quarters of the world, preference 
being generally: given to the candidate who was most nearly 
ready for buckling on priestly armor, and going forth to 
spiritual combat. Seminaries for young children who might 
be trained for the sanctuary, there were none. Itis only a few 
years since, a little seminary for boys manifesting signs of 
a vocation, was opened at Ellicott’s Mills, in the diocese of 
Baltimore, and it has been, until quite lately, the only in- 
stitution of the kind, we believe, on the whole American 
Continent. 

We have not, then, up to the present time, received any 
notable additions to the ranks of the clergy from the nor- 
mal and recognized source of its increase, namely, children 
prepared from tender years for entering the ecclesiastical 
state. Yet we think it will be easy to prove that such early 
training is the only practicable means within our reach for 
supplying an adequate number of the kind of clergymen 
we need in this country, and that it is a matter of strict 
and sacred duty to provide this early ecclesiastical training 
for the different dioceses of the country, if it is in our 
power to do so. 
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First, then we affirm that it is the only feasible plan for 
recruiting our clerical army. The colleges of the country 
may here and there furnish a grown young man ready to 
enter a theological seminary. These instances, however, are 
rarg, and cannot be relied upon as a certain source of sup- 
ply, unless where the young men in question entered the 
college with a view to preparing for the priesthood. We 
have converts from among the ministers of Protestant de- 
nominations, who are now excellent and laborious priests, 
but the number of similar converts who can become priests 
has been, and will be always very limited for obvious rea- 
sons. As to supplying our wants for the future from Eu- 
rope, it cannot be done, and it would not be a desirable ar- 
rangement, even if it could be done. We say boldly, that it 
cannot be done, and in speaking so, we quote the language 
of many of our archbishops and bishops in their pastorals 
upon the recently established American College at Rome. 
In saying that such an arrangement is not desirable any 
longer, we repeat the opinion of every sensible man in the 
country, lay or clerical, whom we have heard converse 
upon the subject. 

The reasons that justify this opinion, which may well be 
called the universally received opinion of the country on 
the subject, become apparent and convincing on the slight- 
est examination of their merits. The mission of the priest- 
hood in America is twofold, namely, to preserve the faith 
among those who are Catholics, and to dispel prejudice 
among those who are not, leading them on, with God’s 
grace, in the direction of the Catholic Church. Now it has 
always been the wise policy of the Church to ordain and 
send on her missions those whose personal qualifications 
best adapted them for the particular kind of work to be 
done. A knowledge of medicine was- no very desirable 
acquisition to a priest in Dublin or Edinburgh, but a very 
great recommendation indeed for the South Sea Islands. 
The fact of a man being a good botanist might recommend 
him for the Chinese mission, but would not help him par- 
ticularly among the Bedouins, or the wandering tribes of 
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the African deserts. Francis of Assissium, with a beggar’s 
serge around him, and his loins girt with a rope, preached 
the Gospel successfully to the haughty barons of Italy and 
France, and Francis Xavier, clad in silk, and surrounded 
by servants and guards, announced it with equally good 
results to the Kings of Bungo and Travancore. Clergymen 
from Germany and Ireland have been the saviors, under 
God’s providence, of their countrymen, emigrants to the la- 
bor markets and the free homes of this New World. Their 
experience, habits, relations, manners, and customs, and 
even their personal qualities and peculiarities fitted them 
for instructing, cheering, and advising the people with 
whom they had shared the joys of fatherland, and with 
whom they now divided the sorrows and privations of exile. 
But the children of their people have different wants, aspi- 
rations, and purposes trom those of their fathers. They are 
to be reached by means of qualities of character and man- 
ner which a foreigner acquires with difficulty, and only 
partially, even after the lapse of many years. The very 
traits and peculiarities that endear the priest to the risen, 
will estrange him from the rising generation. We have 
heard it said by men worthy of respect, that if the German 
parishes in this country lose their language, they will cer- 
tainly lose their faith. If this be the ase, then good-bye 
to the faith of Most of their children, and all their grand- 
children, for few of their children, and none of their grand- 
children can be forced to un-Americanize and isolate them- 
selves in the use of a language which is to them foreign, 
and must necessarily becotne every day more unsympa- 
thetic if not repulsive. 

A foreign priesthood will undoubtedly have influence on 
the American Protestant population of the country. Every 
good priest knows this from his own experience, no matter 
what country he may have come from. Every good mis- 
sionary has received into the Church one or more, or many 
sincere inquirers after Catholic truth. Still it requires a 
great effort and unusual grace on the part of an American 
to feel at home with a clergyman different from himself 
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not only in religion but in his feelings, interests, manners, 
and even in his speech. There is, too, in such cases, a mu- 
tual want of confidence that delays, if it does not prevent 
eltogether, a full and satisfactory understanding on both 
sides. The difference between Americans and Europeans 
in most matters of opinion and feeling is greater than be- 
tween one European nation and another; and yet national 
sympathy and antipathy are powerful engines even in 
Church affairs on the other side of the Atlantic. Need we 
ask whether the best prelates and priests for Italy would be 
some of the otherwise excellent ecclesiastics of Austria, of 
Switzerland, or even of most Christian France? Would 
the people of Catholic Lancashire prefer to a pastor born in 
their own neighborhood, a father, however worthy, from the 
south or west of Ireland? Or who would be likely to get 
along better in “the beknighted city of Cork,” in old 
fashioned Connaught, or among the romantic hills and 
vales of the kingdom of Kerry, a Scotsman with all his 
north-country accent and queer ways about him, or a gen-. 
uine Irishman, native and to the manner born? The great 
undertaking of the Irish University has been retarded in 
its suecess probably as much as any thing else by the fact 
that a foreigner was appointed its rector, although he was 
a man known, esteemed, and beloved in both hemispheres 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

There is a kind of free-masonry among Americans that 
enables them to get along with one another, and under- 
stand each other’s motives that does not exist between an 
American and a foreigner. No telling impression in favor 
of the Church can be made on the A merican people, unless 
by an American priesthood. That this is the fact is nobody’s 
fault that we know of, it is in the nature of things and 
cannot be helped. It is not precisely the birth-place that 
makes the difference, but it is the formation of a man’s 
character, manner and mode of thinking, and acting, and 
speaking, that enhances or diminishes his usefulness. We 
have no thought of placing these distinctions upon any nation- 
al superiority supposed to exist on one side or the other. 
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All we require is that the main body of the priesthood shall 
be taken from the people who belong here, and be Ameri- 
can in training, habits, feelings, and manners. The appear- 
ance and language of the priest should not remind every 
one that he is a stranger, and he should not be obliged to 
consider himself a foreigner, but should call the land in 
which he lives, and no other, his home. God sent us Eu- 
ropean priests and Christians to give us the faith, and we 
are grateful for it. But old-world feuds, and differences of 
nation, province, and county are certainly out of place 
when brought up here, and so are many particular obser- 
vances and local traditions, which are not the faith and 
form no necessary part of it. The great body of the clergy 
ought to assimilate in their outward life and action, ought 
to be uniform in their discipline, for otherwise their effi- 
ciency as a body, will be greatly impaired. But this uni- 
formity can never be obtained unless the majority of its 
members come from a common origin and receive the 
same early training. 

There is another objection to our receiving more candi- 
dates for orders from Europe than our own country can fur- 
nish. It is that the first rate men whom the French revo- 
lution and the Irish troubles, forced out of their own country 
and drove to our shores, will come to us no longer. That 
class of glorious old priests have made this country what it 
is, but we cannot hope to see many more of them. Men of 
that stamp can stay at home and will do so. There are in- 
deed many such men among the ranks of the Irish clergy 
and the French clergy, but they are watched over with jeal- 
ous eyes even in their youth, by their bishops, who learn 
their merit and take good care not to let them come out to 
America. We can get priests who leave their dioceses 
after ordination, perhaps after many years passed in the 
priesthood, and who know nothing of our country until they 
come to it too late to mould themselves to its strange man- 
ners and customs; or we can get students to whom the 
bishops are willing to give an exeat. They do for us the 
best they can, that is to say, in commercial parlance, they 
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allow the cheaper brands to be exported and keep the 
prime article for home consumption. They say in Ireland 
that there is a great difference between the raw material of 
Maynooth, Carlow, the Irish Houses of Rome and Paris, on 
the one hand, and that of All Hallows, on the other. The 
reasons are obvious. All the men fitted for home service 
want to stay at home, those only volunteering for the foreign 
brigade who can do no better. 

We have named the institution of All Hallows, becanse 
we consider it the first of its kind in Europe. It was found- 
ed and is conducted by priests of undoubted piety and ac- 
knowledged ability. What necessity existed for its method 
of supplying priests to other missionary countries, it is not 
for us to say. As far as the missions of the United States 
are concerned, we heartily wish that it would adopt as a gen- 
eral rule the system of the Roman Propaganda, namely, to 
insist upon our sending from here the young men who after 
due training are to come to us as priests. The plan of draw- 
ing from Europe the candidates for ordination, as All 
Hallows now does, is a bad plan for this country. It does 
injustice to our country and to the young men who are sent 
here. They are pious and devoted to their holy calling, 
but they have not been drilled to the habits of rapid 
thought and bold resolve, without which a man is unfit for 
American life. They are not selt-poised, they lack the 
quick eye and ready hand and fertility of resource that are 
here indispensible to successful and telling action. Thrown 
suddenly in the midst of a keen Yankee population who are 
up to every thing and a little beside, it may be without any 
brother priest near him to whom he can open his heart ¢ 
apply for advice, a young man of this description fir; 
himself altogether out of place. He feels that he is not ce 
right kind of person to guide and elevate his own Cat .olic 
brethren, placed in conditions to which he is entively a 
stranger and mixed up with uncongenial, it may be un- 
friendly uncatholic neighbors. He is saddened and dis- 
heartened beyond the power of description. Piety may 
save him from sinking beneath the weight of his troubles, 
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but piety will not supply him with the peculiar kind of 
knowledge which his situation demands of him. He has 
great responsibility resting on him and he has not been 
trained to bear it. He may do no harm, but he is not the 
man to do the good that is required of one in his position. 
It is not in him to gain confidence or esteem either for 
himself or his religion. It is true that time and the grace 
of God and patient suffering will improve him, but it is 
equally true that God’s servant suffers bitterly in the mean- 
while, and that God’s people and work suffer along with 
him. He may be placed with some other good priest, who, 
if he can and has time, will get out of his head all the 
wrong notions he has brought with him from abroad, and 
teach him some out-door common sense, but much of this 
second course of education would be unnecessary if the 
right kind of seminarian had been gotten hold of at the 
start, that is to say, one who knew something about the 
country in which he intended to be a life-laborer. 

There are dwelling-places of seculars and regulars on the 
European continent, which allow themselves to be turned 
into cheap priest factories on the principle that John or 
Thomas is not fit to be ordained if he is to stay at home; 
but he will make a good enough priest for America. This 
would be very well if there were nothing but Indians in 
America. But John or Thomas, we should think, is much 
more likely to make an ass of himself before a sharp, intel- 
ligent Protestant community, and disgrace his character and 
religion, than he would be if he stayed in a Catholic coun- 
try, where all would respect his priestly character, however 
little they might think of his individual merits. 

We have said, in the beginning, that the remedies we 
offer for the state of things of which we speak are supported 
by the highest authorities known to the Church. We shall 
seek to make good this assertion by calling the attention of 
the reader to the following extracts from a decree of the 
Council of Trent. (Sessio xxiii; Caput xviii.) 


“Cum adolescentium etas nisi recte instituatur, prona sit ad 
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mundi volaptates sequendas; et, nisi a teneris annis ad pietatem 
et religionem informetur, antequam vitiorum habitus totos homi- 
nes possideat, nunquam perfecte ac sine maximo ac singulari pro- 
pemodum Dei omnipotentis auxilio in disciplina ecclesiastica 
perseveret: Sancta synodus statuit, ut singule cathedrales, metro- 
politanee atque his majores ecclesia, pro modo facultatum, et 
dicecesis amplitudine certum puerorum ipsius civitatis et dioe- 
cesis, vel ejus-provincie si ibi non reperiantur, numerum in collegio 
ad hoc prope ipsas ecclesias, vel alio in loco convenienti ab epis- 
copo eligendo alere, ac religiose educare ac ecclesiasticis disciplinis 
instituere teneantur. In hoe vero collegio recipiantur, qui ad 
minimum duodecim annos, et ex legitimo matrimonio nati sint ; 
ac legere et scribere competenter noverint ; et quorum indoles, et 
voluntas spem afferat, eos ecclesiasticis ministeriis perpetuo inser- 
vituros: . . . . Que omnia atque alia ad hance rem opportuna, et 
necessaria episcopi singuli . . . . constituent; eaque ut semper 
observentur, sepius visitando operam dabunt .. . . omniaque 
impedimenta auferentes, queecumque ad conservandum et augen- 
dum tam pium et sanctum institutum pertinere videbuntur, dili- 
genter curabunt.” 


The decree goes on to give full powers to the Bishop to 
tax every institution in his diocese, if necessary, for the 
support of this seminary, even if such institutions are 
exempt from contributing in other cases, and in spite of all 
privilege and immunity to the contrary... .. It adds, 
that in case the prelates should neglect to erect and pre- 
serve the seminary as above described, the Archbishop 
shall sharply reprimand them, and compel them to forward 
so holy a work, and that in case the Archbishop neglects, 
he shall be sharply reprimanded by the Provincial Council, 
and compelled to do all the decree requires. 


“Quod si... .. Prelati in hac seminarii erectione, ejusque 
conservatione negligentes fuerint . . . . episcopum archiepiscopus, 
archiepiscopum. . . . . Synodus provincialis acriter corripere, 
eosque ad omnia supradicta cogere debeat; et ut quamprimum 
hoc sanctum et pium opus, ubicumque fieri poterit promoveatur 
studiose curabit.” 


The decree ends by giving the Bishops and Provincial 


Synods discretion to modify its provisions so as to suit their 
country and their Churches, “ pro regionis more et pro ec- 
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clesiarum qualitate,” provided they carry out the idea of 
the seminary, and that its welfare and progress are prop- 
erly cared for. 

This deeree explains clearly the mind and desire of the 
Fathers of Trent in reference to the education of youth for 
the ministry, and it will be seen that they insist upon it that 
the candidates for the priesthood shall be taken from among 
the people who are to form their future flocks: ‘“ Certum 
numerum puerorum ipsius civitatis et dicecesis, vel ejus pro- 
vinciz si ibi non reperiantur alere educare, et instituere,” 
and that the bishops are obliged to do it: “ teneantur.” 

Benedict XIV., in the very beginning of his Pontificate, 
(Epist. commonitoria ad omnes Episcopos) in fact, in the 
first public document signed by him as Pope after the En- 
cyclical announcing his election, recommends to all churches 
throughout the world the special training of boys for the 
ministry as a matter of the very greatest importance. 


“ Et quoniam supra quam dici possit, interest eos, qui in sortem 
Domini vocantur, ab ineunte ztate ad pietatem, morumque integ- 
ritatem, et ad canonicam disciplinam, veluti novellas plantationes 
in juventute sua, informari; cordi idcirco vobis esse debet, ut ubi 
forsan nondum instituta fuerint Clericorum Seminaria, quam citis- 
sime instituantur, vel jam instituta amplificentur, si majori Alum- 
norum numero pro Ecclesiarum conditione opus sit, adhibitis in 
eum finem mediis, quorum parandorum potestate Episeopi jam 
sunt instructi, et quibus alia etiam, si de eorum necessitate edocti 
a vobis fuerimus, addituri et Nos sumus, Eadem vero Collegia 
singulari vestra solicitudine foveantur, necesse est, videlicet ea 
spe invisendo, singulorum adolescentium vitam, indolem, et in 
studiis profectum explorando, Magistros idoneos, virosque Eccle- 
siastico spiritu preeditos ad eorum culturam destinando, literarias 
ipsorum exercitationes, sive Ecclesiasticas functiones quandoque 
preesentia vestra decorando, aliqua demum Beneficia iis, qui virtu- 
tum suarum specimen clarius prestiterint, majoremque laudem 
retulerint, conferendo. Hujusmodi enim irrigationem arbuseulis 
hisce, dum adolescunt, ministrasse non vos poeniteat, sed vestra 
opera ltissimum deinde vobis referet fructum in uberi bonorum 
operariorum copia. Consueverunt quippe Episcopi sepius dolere 
messem quidem esse multam, operarios autem paucos: At for- 
tasse eis quoque dolendum esset, non eam, quam debuissent, in- 
dustriam ipsos adhibuisse, ut operarii ad messem pares, aptique 
formarentur; boni namque, et strenui operarij non nascuntur, sed 
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fiunt ; ut autem fiant, ad Episcoporum solertiam, industriamque 
maxime pertinet.” 


In the great work De Synodo Diwcesana, Benedict XIV. 
refers to the letter we have just quoted, and says distinetly, 
that his object in writing it was to urge upon all bishops 
the execution of the Tridentine Decree, “‘ Cujus quidem de- 
creti executionem urgere non omisimus in nostra Epistola 
Commonitoria ad omnes Episcopos.” (De Syn. Diec., lib. 
v. cap. xi. § iii.) He quotes many decrees of Councils and 
letters of Popes, to prove that the Bishops are obliged to 
carry out as far as possible the spirit and the letter of the 
ancient laws of the Church. 


“ Antique hujusmodi discipline leges hodiernis quoque tem- 
poribus pristinam auctoritatem retinent: sed adeo remisse in 
earum observantia proceditur ut sua propemodum efficacia desti- 
tutee videri possint, nisi Ecclesiarum Preesules, quantum per ardu- 
as rerum ac temporum circumstantias licebit, earum rigorem sus- 
tinere nitantur. . . . . Verum quot adhuc reperiuntur diceceses 
Seminario carentes? Quam multa sunt Seminaria in quibus non 
omnes Magistri adsunt per quos futuri Ecclesiz ministri in dis- 
ciplinis instituto suo necessariis erudiantur? . . . Quam pauce 
sunt diceceses, in quibus exacte servetur hoc veteris discipline ca- 
put, neminem ad ordines admittendi, qui in Seminario educatus 
non fuerit, quique non inde recta in clericatum deveniat?” (De 
Syn. Diee., lib. xi. cap. ii. § vi.) 


We conclude by one more reference to this great Pope, 
who tells us, that should there be a diocese too poor or not 
able to get up any kind of a seminary, it should be made 
the duty of some one to get together on stated occasions, 
any youths who may show a disposition to enter the eccle- 
siastical state and to give them instruction, accustom them 
to frequent the Church and engage in exercises of devo- 
tion which may cultivate and develope still further their 
good dispositions. (Jdid, § xii.) 

There are hundreds of boys in our large cities who would 
be delighted to fall into such a system of training as this. 
Why could not some of them be chosen and prepared for 
entrance into some seminary in this country or in Europe @ 
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The system prevails among us of sending enterprising 
youths from thickly peopled districts to the West and the 
South to make a fortune, or at least a living. Why cannot 
the poorer missions be supplied in the same manner in 
place of begging for recruits through the various secular 
and religious institutions of Europe, which have been 
drained already of their best subjects? No organization is 
required to carry out this suggestion. Every priest in a 
large parish has it in his power to encourage some few to 
look forward towards the ecclesiastical state, and it will not 
be difficult to find bishops disposed to adopt candidates for 
the holy ministry ready and willing to be adopted for their 
missions. We mention this as a passing reflection on the 
plan proposed by Pope Benedict for those places where the 
strict rule of the Tridentine Fathers cannot be carried out. 
Our bishops have debated the question whether it was 
possible or not to follow the strict rule in the United 
States, and as early as 1833 they urged its adoption in this 
country. 


“ Episcopis commendant Patres ut omni studio curent Semina- 
ria in suis Dioecesibus, juxta Tridentinorum Patrum decreta 
erigere ; eamque quatenus locorum adjuncta patiuntur, in omnibus 
sequi formam, quam ipsi Tridentini Patres prescribunt. Fidelium 
autem studium sepius Episcoporum hortationibus accendendum 
duxerunt, ut eleemosynam in opus adeo Ecclesie necessarium 
liberaliter conferant.” — (Conc. Provinciale Baltimorense, 11. 
Deer. viii.) 


The Council of Trent decreed that boys of the diocese 
or the province at least, shall be prepared from early 
youth by the bishop to enter the ecclesiastical state. By 
the Fathers of Baltimore, it is recommended that in the 
United States all shall be done according to the plan pro- 
posed by the Fathers of Trent, and they wish the laity to 
understand that this education of young ecclesiastics be- 
longing to the country, is a work of necessity to the welfare 
of the Church: “opus ecclesize profectui necessarium.” 

The Fathers of the Great Plenary Council, held in 1852, 
looked with no favor on priests coming to this country to 
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be adopted into the ranks of the American clergy, and 
decreed that none such should be received, unless preceded 
by the letters of his bishop, and encouraged to come by the 
consent of the bishop on this side of the water into whose 
diocese he wished to be admitted. 


“Ne sacerdotes vagi et ignoti nimis facile admittantur ad sacra 
munera obeunda cum animarum periculo, nolumus sacerdotes ex 
Europa advenientes in clerum nostrum cooptari, nisi literis suo- 
rum Episcoporum prius missis, consensum episcopi in cujus dioe- 
cesim transire desiderant, obtinuerint.”—( Cone, Plen. Deer. ix.) 


This Council, besides placing restrictions on the admis- 
sion of foreign priests, returns again to the subject of the 
seminary for the formation and instruction of a clergy in 
this country. 


“Consulendum episcopis qui propria seminaria non habent, ut 
collatis consiliis cum aliis episcopis ejusdem Provincia, unum 
saltem seminarium in unaquaque Provincia constituant.”—( Cone. 


Plen. Decr. xiv.) 


We could multiply authorities here, and quote largely 
from the pastorals of our Archbishops and Bishops, to prove 
the necessity of carrying out the spirit at least, if not the 
letter of the Decree of the Council of Trent, as the only 
means for the formation of a clerical body at all suited to 
the country, or sufficient for the wants of religion in the 
United States. The means have been clearly pointed out. 
What doubt or fear prevents their practical adoption ¢ 

Some persons seem to imagine that a young man having 
@ vocation to the priesthood is certain of a special protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and is in no danger of losing that 
vocation, unless by his own deliberate and malicious resis- 
tance to it. Others again speak as if a vocation meant a 
revelation from heaven without which it would be rash to 
enter the ecclesiastical state. The best theologians do not 
attach any such positive meaning to the word vocation. 
They say indeed that no one should rashly enter the priestly 
or religious state, or without ascertaining whether it is the will 
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of God or not that he should do so. There are special du- 
ties attached to these states of life which cannot be properly 
discharged without special graces. There are certain signs 
by which one may judge that it is prudent or otherwise for 
him to expect that God will vouchsafe to him these special 
graces. These signs may be detected where they exist by 
any one acting with prudence and earnest prayer, under the 
advice of an experienced spiritual director. They are 
chiefly an abiding inclination for the occupations of the 
priesthood, a taste and fitness for the duties it imposes, the 
faithful practice of the virtues proper to this holy calling, 
and freedom from all such motives as worldly interest or 
ambition. The marks of a vocation they find in the charac- 
ter and person of the candidate. If his conduct is free from 
reproach, and he has purity of intention, and the necessary 
degree of intelligence, they consider that he may safely 
take it for granted that God is willing he should embrace a 
calling for which he is evidently not unfit, if his superiors 
encourage him to do so. If this is what is meant by a vo- 
cation, why are there no vocations among young Catholic 
Americans? Why are we to suppose that they are not 
called like the young men of every other country to pre- 
pare for the great work of saving souls? Who shall dare 
to insult God on the one hand, and overwhelm with con- 
tempt these children of his on the other, by repeating the 
absurd phrase which has been repeated too often already, 
“there are no vocations in this country.” Let us do our 
duty and watch the signs of a priestly vocation in the 
young, and encourage them, and make it possible for them 
to follow it, and we shall have reason to thank God in 
place of doubting his power and his goodness. 

If it can be shown that every diocese in the country, 
where it is possible, has made provision for replacing the 
clergymen, now on the mission with others fit to sueceed 
them—that even most dioceses know where their future 
priests are to come from—then the stringent rules of the 
Church, quoted in this article, do not apply to their case. 
Wherever the clergy are likely to be alien in birth and 


‘ 
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character, insufficient in number, or inadequate in educa- 
tion, the very evil exists, which the Councils and the Popes 
have sought to correct. Candidates for the ministry must 
be taken in hand at an early day, for it is vain to look for 
more than an occasional one among young men whose lot 
is already cast in the various absorbing occupations of com- 
merce and industry. Now, as a general rule, very young 
boys cannot advantageously be sent to college, either here, 
or from here to Europe; they should be trained and pre- 
pared by preliminary schooling. We must then select our 
candidates for the ministry, and watch over their early 
studies and character in some institution prepared especi- 
ally for them, or at least, we must know them in the midst 
of other youthful students, and foster and guard their voca- 
tion with constant vigilance and affectionate care. 

We know that the proper education of young ecclesisatics 
must entail some expense, and that no one likes to lay out 
money in this country when the return is to be harvested only 
after years of patient expectation. It is no doubt a cheaper 
arrangement to get hold of grown up young men who have 
picked up their piety God knows where, and learned their 
classics God knows how, to put them into some college 
where they may be utilized as teachers and prefects, and 
then ordain them after a year or two, under the specious 
plea that there is great scarcity of priests, and that half a 
loaf is better than no bread. The Fathers of the Council of 
Lateran, held under Innocent UL, were not of this opinion. 
“ Satius est,” said they, “ paucos bonos quam multos ma- 
los habere ministros,” (cap. 27.) We can afford to get up 
costly Catholic establishments in which young ladies are 
taught all the expensive accomplishments which belong to 
the ranks of fashionable society. We can afford to build 
colleges where Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Gen- 
tiles are prepared to enter the various learned professions, 
either here or in South America and the West Indies. We 
build expensive schools where Catholic children are trained 
in secular learning, and we are decorating the land with 
gorgeous cathedrals, To say the least, the rule here 
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ought to prevail: “oportet unum facere et aliud non 
omittere.” 

There is no work of Catholic duty, no enterprize of 
Catholic charity, more important than that of training pro- 
per subjects for the priesthood; and it is the constant ery 
of bishops, priests, and laymen, that the priests in the 
United States are too few for the work that ought to be 
done. Men of Catholic parentage are found, especially in 
our Atlantic cities, who have risen to affluence and distine- 
tion, as lawyers, physicians, editors, engineers, merchants, 
public-officers, &c., &e. They rose generally from humble 
origin, for their parents were, in many instances, Irish emi- 
grants, or the children of Irish emigrants, possessing but 
little indeed of this world’s goods. Why is this gifted and 
energetic class of Americans so thinly represented in the 
ranks of the Catholic priesthood of the country? In their 
young days they were ready to our hand, and young lads, 
such as they were, are ready and willing now to be trained 
and fitted for the ministry of the Church. Who will hold 
out to them a helping hand, and give them all they want, 
a fair opportunity? Do we desire any better subjects than 
such as these to make priests of? We dare to say that 
Europe can furnish us with nothing better, either in the 
way of the raw material or the ready made article. 

Much more might be said on the important subject 
which we have treated, we fear, in a very imperfect manner. 
We close with the wish that every one may read our re- 
marks with the same freedom from prejudice and the same 
purity of intention with which it has been the author’s 
desire to write them. J. W. ©. 
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ART. V.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The History of the Reformation in Germany, Switzerland, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, the Netherlands, France, and Northern Europe, 
in a Series of Essays, reviewing D’ Aubigné, Menzel, Hallam, Bishop 
Short, Prescott, Ranke, Fryxell, and others. By M. J. Srauprxe, 
D. D., Bishop of Louisville. Louisville: Webb & Levering. 1860, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue Right Reverend author, in these two volumes, the appearance of 
which we greet with great pleasure, has not given us an absolutely new 
publication, but a new, revised, and much enlarged edition of Essays and Re- 
views which he had previously published. They are not properly speaking 
a History of the Reformation, but a series of Essays on the history of that 
great and disastrous movement, designed to correct the principal errors 
and misrepresentations of some of our more popular Protestant historians 
concerning it. They are written in the free, popular, and earnest style 
which has made the productions of its author general favorites with our 
reading Catholic public, and can hardly fail to be extensively read. The 
author writes as a reviewer and controversialist, as the Catholic scholar 
and bishop against the traducers of his Church, and has produced a pop- 
ular and very much needed antidote to the widely-circulated and rather 
cleverly-written romance, The History of the Great Reformation, by Mr. 
~ improperly called D’Aubigné, for which we feel much indebted to 


The distinguished Prelate has not produced, and we presume has not 
aimed to produce, a very original or a very profound work on the Prot- 
estant Reformation. No library in the country, nor all our American 
libraries combined, would enable one to write from original sources a new 
and complete history of the Reformation. The best of us have to rely, to 
a great extent, on European scholarship, and to take much at second and 
even third hand. Bishop Spalding has availed himself of the labors of 
several eminent recent authors, and as far as we are able to judge, may 
be relied on in his statement of facts; but many of his facts very possibly 
would admit a different appreciation. But he writes for the people, and 
does not attempt to give the deeper philosophy of the movement he treats. 
He writes, of course, from the theological point of view, the point of view 
of the Catholic bishop, and proves the movement was a very wicked 
movement, and the chief actors in it were very bad men and worse Chris- 
tians, who made use of means as wicked as the end they sought to attain. 
All this is very well, and all, perhaps, that is required or can be received 
by the mass of the faithful. Stil it does not meet a class of wants which 
history, in our age, attempts to meet; that of tracing the deeper causes of 
events as they operate according to the laws of human nature, and the 
natural providence of God. Too many of our Catholic historians seem to 
us to forego, in writing history, not a few of the peculiar advantages 
which they as Catholics possess, and to place themselves on a level with 
sectarian and partisan writers. Our religion is true and catholic. It em- 
braces all truth; and being true, there is no truth and no fact that can 
make against it, or which our historians need fear to disclose. We are not 
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obliged to deny all truth to those who are in heresy, or to labor to prove 
that they are all examples of total depravity, or diabolical wickedness. 
We can always compatibly with our own faith allow them no inconsider- 
able share of Christian truth, and a high degree of natural virtue. We 
do not refute the doctrines of the Reformation by proving the Reformers 
were wicked men, for Protestants have very generally long since ceased 
to regard them as saints ; and the Church does not consist of the just or 
the elect alone; and very bad men, men of very depraved lives, may es- 
pouse a very good cause, and fight manfully for truths they will not live. 
James IT. of England lost his crown for his faith; but he never practiced 
Catholic morality, unless it was after he became too old or too dispirited 
to sin. We cannot infer that Protestantism is false, because the Reform- 
ers and the princes who sustained them were bad men, for if we consult 
the history of the times we shall find there were men and princes on the 
Catholic side not one whit better. Francis I. of France was not sur- 
passed, if equalled, in dissoluteness and real depravity by any German 
prince who sustained Luther or Calvin. It is never wise to insist on an 
argument that may be retorted with effect, and it is always better to rely on 
rational conviction than on prejudice to preserve the faithful from adopt- 
ing Protestant errors. The author will therefore permit us, we hope, to 
observe, with profound respect, that in our judgment he has labored harder 
than was necessary to prove that the Reformers, and their aiders and 
abettors, were in every country that became Protestanized, men of utter 
immorality, men utterly depraved, and moved only by utterly base and 
corrupt motives. We do not deny the fact, and have no objection to its 
being stated, if a fact; but we want it understood that the vindication of 
the Catholic cause does not require us to make out that it is a fact. Our 
cause could be sustained just as well, if it should turn out not to be a fact, 
or any thing like a fact, at all. 

The objection that weighs most with serious and well-disposed Prot- 
estants, in our day, is one that our controversialists rarely deign to con- 
sider. This objection is not, that the Reformers and they who sustained 
them were great and good men, and therefore Protestantism must be true; 
but having been all without exception baptized and brought up in the 
Catholic Church, how, if the Church is what she claims to be, could they 
become in her communion such bad men as they evidently were? Thus 
the more wicked we prove them, the more weighty do we render their 
objection. ‘This objection was urged by a Protestant lady, since become 
a Catholic, to whom we loaned the first volume of the work before us, 
when it first appeared some years ago, and it is no breach of confidence 
to say that it was the first objection urged in a personal interview we had with 
him, against the Church, by a man no less distinguished, learned, and well- 
disposed than Dr. John W. Nevin, many of whose articles in the Mercers- 
burg Review have been read with great interest by Catholics. The ob- 
jection goes not to the dogmatic teaching, but to the moral and spiritual 
efficacy of the Sacraments of the Church. The argument appears light 
and trifling to the Catholic, because he knows that the Sacraments may 
be unworthily received, and’ that grace neither takes away free will nor 
the power of sinning; but it must weigh with Protestants, when we tell 
them the Sacraments confer grace, for they have been brought up in the 
error that grace is irresistible and inamissible. Indeed, we cannot help 
thinking that the question of the Protestant Reformation has been treated 
by both Catholic and Protestant historians, if we except some German 
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authors, quite too loosely and too superficially. Our old Catholic ex- 
planation of the movement, that ascribed it in Germany to the rivalry of 
the Augustinians and Dominicans, and to the rapacity of princes and no- 
bles bent on grasping the temporalities of the Church, and in England to 
the refusal of the Pope to grant Henry VIII. a divorce from his wife, 
Katharine of Aragon, is obviously inadequate, and at best merely takes 
the occasional for the efficient cause. It can by no means be considered 
an adequate explanation of the striking fact that a very large portion of 
the faithful in all Europe, except Ireland and the Spanish Peninsula, 
simultaneously rose in insurrection against the Church in which their 
fathers had died, and they had been reared, and were ready to accept the 
doctrine of the Gospellers, and aid the political and civil power in nearly 
one third of Europe in putting down the old religion by penal laws, fire 
and sword, fines, imprisonment, exile and the gibbet. ‘The fact is no 
ordinary fact, and must have had some cause or causes deeper and, we 
dare say, less discreditable to human nature than those usually assigned. 

We have ourselves developed in several articles the political character 
of the movement, but we have never wished it to be understood that the 
movement was exclusively political, any more than that it was exclusively 
or even chiefly theological. The causes were various, and not the same in 
every locality ; but in most places, and with the great majority, were, we 
suspect, only accidentally anti-Catholic. That is, we believe there were 
honest and well-disposed men among those who followed or sustained the 
Protestant movement, who, for the most part, were moved by worldly 
considerations and interests which individuals and nations may be moved 
by without necessarily ceasing to be Catholics. In the complication of 
matters brought about by political and social changes always going on in 
society, the Church, or, rather churchmen, in their temporal interests 
were found united to and upholding an order of things as necessary to 
religion which however good it might have been in its day, social pro- 
gress and the wants of the times required to be modified, and which with 
er understanding and moderation on both sides, might have been 
modified without abandoning any thing really Catholic, or assuming a 
really anti-Catholic position. It is a doctrine of our philosophy, that no 
great movement that is wholly unreal, founded wholly on a falsehood, and 
sustained by sheer depravity, can ever acquire force enough to carry 
away large bodies of people. All real effective power is in truth, in 
reality, and the devil is powerful only by virtue of the truth and good- 
ness he misinterprets, misapplies, or perverts. Falsehood derives all its 
strength from truth, for as pure falsehood it is pure negation, has no bot- 
tom, is nothing, and therefore can effect nothing. We explain really no 
movement by setting forth what in it is false and evil; we have not ex- 
_plained it till we have shown what it contains that is true and good. 

Our Catholic authors have presented the Protestant movement in the 
respect that it is false and wicked ; but, if we except Moehler, in its doc- 
trinal relations, they have, so far as we know, taken very little pains to 
analyze it, and tell us what it was seeking that, when separated from the 
false and the wicked, is true and good, and therefore included in Catho- 
licity. They have for the most part written as partisans, just as have 
the Protestant authors themselves; just as do the greater part of the 
writers, whether Catholic or Liberal, who treat the present Italian move- 
ment. The Italian movement is, as we have elsewhere shown, only acci- 
dentally anti-Catholic or anti-papal, and the Liberals might obtain all they 
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ask for Italy without making war on any thing really Catholic, and Catho- 
lics might support it, if they and the Liberals would come to a mutual 
understanding without abandoning any thing Catholic, or in any respect 
failing in their loyalty to the Sovereign Pontiff. The difficulty lies in the 
false and the evil mixed up with the true and the good, and which neither 
party distinguishes. There are in Italy important civil and political 
changes really necessary, become so in consequence of changes which 
have been going on everywhere else; but these might be, if there were 

a proper understanding of the case on both sides, effected without attack- 
ing a single article, dogma, or proposition of Catholic faith, or disobe- 
dience to a single precept or canon of the Church. The Church is never 
in the way, when any thing true or good or useful is to be obtained. The 
obstacle is in churchmen and others whose worldly interest are, or are 
supposed to be, in upholding the existing state of things, and the false as- 
sumption of the Liberals that it is the Church herself that is in the way 
of the changes they see and feel to be necessary, and therefore that in 
order to obtain them, they must make war on the Church, especially on 
her Sovereign Pontiff. 

It was, we suspect, very much the same with the Protestant movement 
in the sixteenth century. Reforms not in faith, not in theology, but in 
administration, in politics, if we may so speak, had become necessary. 
Arrangements and methods, perfectly wise and good when adopted, had 
in consequence of changes which had taken place in the organization of 
states, in the political, economical, and social life of the world, become, in 
practice, injurious alike to the interests of religion and of society, and 
needed to be altered or modified to meet the new state of things which 
had been brought about. The men of routine could not see it; the men, 
cleric or laic, who profited by the old arrangements, would not see it, or 
resolved not to forego their present advantages, and supported them in 
the name and on the authority of the Church. Hence the party in favor 
of reforms, of changes, most of which were desirable, and perhaps all of 
which, as at first demanded, were admissible, taking the same view, be- 
came exasperated at the Church and shook off her authority. Having so 
done, they made*the best defense of their indefensible conduct they 
could. 

It is as far from our thought to defend the Protestant movement, or in 
any sense to justify it, as it is from the thought of Bishop Spalding. 
Long before we were received into the communion of the Catholic Church, 
we had looked upon the Protestant movement as a blunder, and we cer- 
tainly have not come to look any more favorably upon it since. We do 
not ask any one to justify it; we only ask our Catholic historians to ex- 
plain it, and tell us what there was in the movement, or underlying it, 
that justified it in the eyes of the serious, honest, and not intentionally 
irreligious men who supported it, and gave it respectability. Such men, 
and in large numbers, there must have been, otherwise we must brin 
severer reproach against the Church than any the Reformers brou cht, 
and ascribe to a handful of able but unscrupulous men a power which we 
cannot do without arraigning the moral government of God. There must 
have been an aspect of the case under which the movement in relation 
to evils then existing can be considered, that is both true and good; and 
what we contend is, that without showing it under that aspect, we do not 
explain it. We need not fear to do it, for the Church includes all good 
in the natural order, and teaches all truth in the supernatural or Chris- 
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tian order, and therefore we may always examine all movements with the 
coolness of the philosopher, with the charity of the Christian, without the 
misgiving of the sectarian, or the heat of the partisan. It cannot be done, 
we grant, without more or less censure upon the Catholic party of the 
time, which must be distinguished from the Church, for it was the capi- 
tal mistake of both parties to confound it with the Church. There is no 
doubt that there had been great neglect on the part of pastors in properly 
teaching the faithful; they had left them in ignorance of much of Catholic 
doctrine and theology, which the mass of the people can be and need to be 
taught. They had not taught the people, and made them understand 
that our Lord built his Church on Peter, and made it essentially Papal, 
therefore Apostolic, not merely Episcopal or Presbyterian ; they had suf- 
fered several important Catholic doctrines to become obscure, as we learn 
from the Fathers of Trent, and there are many able Catholic theologians 
who maintain that there was and is a school of theology in the Church 
that sustains premises from which several of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Reformation follow, as simple, logical deductions. They had suffered, as 
they suffer now, a mass of pious practices and observances among the 
faithful, which, though proper enough and even useful, when observed in 
the sense and spirit of the Church, by being perverted "and abused gener- 
ated a superstitious disposition, and tend to obscure faith, to throw nat- 
ural morality into the background, and to overlay true devotion. The 
historian will no doubt find it impossible to excuse entirely church- 
men, even of the highest ranks ; but he will always be able to show that 
the errors and superstitions the Reformers attacked, were never author- 
ized or approved by the Church, and in no way implicated her infallibility 
or sanctity; and furthermore, that she never censured them for their 
efforts at reform, till in the war with churchmen, who confounded their 
own interests with the interests of religion, they had gone so far as to ar- 
raign and deny her authority as the C hurch of God. ‘Then of course she 
struck them with the merited anathema. 

We have no intention ourselves of giving, in our sense, a historical ex- 
lanation of the Protestant movement; we have neither the time nor the 
earning to do it. We commend it, however, to the consideration of the 

author of the work before us. He has shown the falsehood and wicked- 
ness of the Reformation; he has done the work of the controversialist and 
the partisan, and placed the faithful on their guard against it. Why will 
he not now give us another work, which shall enable Protestants to un- 
derstand their own movement, and above all, to understand themselves. 
Such a work in which what really gave vitality to the movement, is 
shown to be perfectly compatible with Catholicity, and exists in the 
Church as in its place, would arrest their attention, and reach their un- 
derstandings, without exciting their passions or alarming their preju- 
dices. We do the Protestant world great injustice when we suppose 
they are perfectly satisfied with their Protestantism, or are doggedly bent 
on sustaining it. They who care for their salvation, no doubt, try to 
persuade, perhaps succeed in persuading, themselves that they can be 
saved in their sect or denomination; but the mass of those among them 
who really think, adhere to their ’Protestantism, because they suppose 
they have under it a certain freedom of thought and action, in their opin- 
ion the natural right of every man, which they cannot enjoy in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church. Moehler, in his Symbolik, has disposed of the 
principal doctrinal questions, and satisfied those who have read his work 
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that in these questions the Catholic theologian has the advantage; but 
they believe the Church is, if not theoretically hostile, not simply to 
license, yet to reasonable liberty itself. Dr. Forbes, in his brief Letter, 
assigning his reasons for renouncing his obedience to the Catholic Church, 
struck the key note of the Protestant mind, and assigned the real objec- 
tions of intelligent Protestants to the Catholic communion. 

There were, perhaps, many good reasons for not‘replying personally to 
Dr. Forbes, but there can be none for not meeting and refuting his objec- 
tions; for if the truth must be told, they operate not only in keeping 
those outside from coming into the Church, but in preventing-a large 
class brought up in her communion from practically adhering to it. 
Look over this city, and you will find that almost all the sons of Catholic 
parents, who have received a liberal education even in Catholic colleges, 
and have become distinguished for their intelligence, ability, and success 
in law, medicine, or politics, are little more than nominal Catholics, are 
practically nearly as much in schism as Dr. Forbes, and substantially for 
the same reasons. They believe, or feel, or imagine, that the Church is 
in her practical administration a spiritual despotism, and that a man can- 
not be practically a Catholic without surrendering his manhood, and 
denying his natural sense of right and wrong. ‘There is no use in de- 
claiming against them, denouncing them, or assuring them they are in 
the broad road to destruction. There is the fact, and that fact we must 
meet and explain before we can, in the ordinary course of things, either 
keep our own, or gather in those who are avowedly without. We may 
dwell till doomsday on the fatal consequences of private judgment, and 
the necessity of submission to authority, without in the least diminishing 
the evil or advancing the cause of the Church. We have sufficiently 
done the work of vindicating authority, of guarding Catholics against the 
false notions of liberty so rife throughout the civilized world a few years 
ago, and warning them against the errors and dangers of Protestantism ; 
the work now especially obligatory on us in this country is, to turn 
our attention, and to direct our chief efforts, to the conversion of non- 
Catholics, and those Catholics who are in without being ef the Church. 
This work, which has been most fearfully neglected, can be a 
done only by meeting and disposing of the objection we have indica 
We must meet it, not by denouncing those who bring it; not by oppos- 
ing all liberty as license, and all progress insisted on by the modern world 
as diabolical; but by showing both dogmatically and historically that it is 
founded in error, that the Church, both theoretically and practically, 
leaves to her members their manhood, and all reasonable freedom of 
thought and action, all that reason itself leaves them, and is in no sense 
despotic. We must recognize and state the facts which have led to the 
cantrary conclusion, that the Church is a spiritual despotism, keeps the 
souls and bodies of her children in bandages and swathing clothes, and 
permits no free thought, free speech, or free action. Such facts there 
are, for it ts only in the misconception and misinterpretation, or misap- 
plication of real facts the false notion could have originated. 

We must show that these facts do not warrant the conclusion drawn 
from them, or that at most they warrant conclusions unfavorable only to 
some churchmen, who forget that they are not to “lord it over God’s 
heritage,” and now and then govern those committed to their care as des- 
pots, perhaps as capricious tyrants, never any conclusions unfavorable to 
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the Church herself, who condemns the conduct of these churchmen, and 
does what is possible to correct it. 

The great aim which all good Catholics should have is, to render nom- 
inal Catholics practical Catholics; to convert the unbelieving, and to 
conciliate, as far as possible, all alienated affections. This, in our age 
and country, we regard as possible only by showing that the Church is 
neither despotic nor leagued with despots; that neither her principles 
nor her interests oppose true liberalism, individual or social, and that in 
her teaching, faith and reason are reconcilable, and authority and private 
judgment, when rightly understood, are harmonized, and when they 
are not so, the fault is that of Catholics, not of Catholicity. It is very 

ible, and not very difficult, to show the disaffected and the unbeliev- 
ing that it is perfectly feasible to have and to hold all that Protestants 
really value in Protestantism in the Church, and to secure all the advan- 
tages they have not, and even regret they have not, without losing any 
thing they have that, even in their judgment, is, for its own sake, worth 
retaining. The non-Catholic world are men as well as we, and they have 
reason as well as we; and, take them in our country, they equal, and not 
unfrequently surpass us in natural intelligence and virtue. They are as 
free from prejudice and bigotry as we are, as independent of public opin- 
ion, and as ready to follow their honest convictions in the face of oppo- 
sition and danger. In the natural order we have nothing to boast over 
them, and we must let them see and know that the supernatural we pos- 
sess does not destroy or lessen the real value of the natural they possess. 
Let them see that they can accept the supernatural as the Church teaches 
and defines it, without surrendering any thing true or good in the nat- 
ural, and they are not, generally speaking, madmen enough to reject it. 

Why, then, will not our Right R everend friend and countryman, the 
Bishop of Louisville, add to the obligations we are already under to him, 
by taking up the Protestant Reformation under this other aspect, and 
meet the objection we have pointed out? It is the objection of the day, 
especially in our own country, and the grand obstacle to the progress of 
the Catholic cause in this land, dear alike to him and to us. Let him 
treat the subject as a philosoper, a theologian, and a historian, with his 
warm Kentucky heart, and his free, independent, American spirit, and he 
will render a service to his Church and his country that Heaven will re- 
ward and future ages hold in grateful remembrance. We cannot our- 
selves do this work ; for were we to attempt it, we should most likely be 
denounced by those who claim to be the especial organs of Catholic 
thought in the country, as uncatholic, or as retaining some portion of the 
old Protestant leaven; and besides, our words, being thus denounced by 
Catholics, would want weight with non-Catholics and nominal Catholics, 
who would say, as has been said, that we were merely defending an ideal 
Catholicity, a Catholicity of our own, not the Catholicity of history. No; 
the work must be done by one who is high in authority, against whom 
none of these things can be said. It must be done by a Catholic bishop, 
educated as a Catholic, and able to speak a language that inspires Catho- 
lics with confidence, while it wins the hearts and the understandings of 
non-Catholics. Alas! we cannot do that. When we speak so as to pre- 
sent and commend Catholic truth to those who are ignorant of it or 
alienated from it, we lose the confidence of a large bedy of our fellow- 
Catholics who do not and cannot at once see the chain of connection be- 
tween what we say and what they have received as Catholic tradition. 
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It is therefore we entreat the eminently popular and learned author be- 
fore us to undertake himself the work we have suggested, and which, it 
seems to us, the wants of the age and the country imperiously demand— 
a work which by a plain, historical statement of facts, and their proper 
appreciation, will prove that a man may be a true Liberal and a good 
orthodox Catholic. 


2. The Confederate Chieftains. By Mrs. J. Saptrer. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. 1860. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuts is the most elaborate original work we have yet had from the pro- 
lifie and graceful pen of Mrs. J. Sadlier, which we should be glad to see 
oftener employed in original composition, instead of being worn out in the 
drudgery of translation. The amount of literary labor, a great part of it 
mere task-work, performed by this gifted lady, who, as we can testify, 
neglects none of her duties as housekeeper and mother, is astonishing, 
and to us a perfect marvel, for very little of it seems to be done in a 
hurry, or carelessly dispatched. The Confederate Chieftains is not only 
her most eleborate, but, upon the whole, her best and ablest work, that 
which has demanded in its production the most maturity of thought and 
the highest order of genius. Her subject presented no ordinary difficul- 
ties both to the historian and to the romancer, from its variety and its 
want of unity of interest, motive, and action on the part of the Confeder- 
ate Chieftains ; but, if we cannot say that she has surmounted them all, 
we can say she has surmounted the greater part of them, and all of them, 
as far as it was possible, without deviating further from historical fidelity 
than she was willing to do, and has produced a work of rare interest and 
merit, which must take its place as a classic in the literature of her native 
land, to which, wherever she resides, her heart turns with all the fondness 
of the child to its mother. 

The uprising of the Irish Chieftains, under the reign of Charles L of 
England, against the ‘‘ English Interest” in Ireland, in protection of their 
property and their religion, and some for the separation of Ireland from 
England, and the independence of the Irish nation, was a grave event, 
and like most events in Irish history, has been greatly misrepresented and 
very generally misunderstood. The provocations of the Irish have been 
greatly underrated, and the cruelties inflicted by the native Irish on the 
English and Scotch settlers have been exaggerated beyond all bounds. 
It has been the aim of Mrs. Sadlier not merely to found a romance on this 
great and much misrepresented uprising, but to trace its real history, and 
to give a faithful account of its causes, its origin, character, progress, and 
unhappy termination. Perhaps no better history of that uprising has 
been written, certainly none that can be read with equal interest and 
pleasure. It is chiefly as history that Mrs. Sadlier wishes her work to 
be read, but it has no inconsiderable merit as a romance, though not the 
highest merit, for the movement itself was not precisely of a romantic 
character, and it lacks the unity necessary to the purposes of the romancer. 
If romance had been the primary object of the authoress, she would not 
have attempted to embrace the whole in a single work, but would have 
chosen some episode, or some distinct phase, such as Sir Phelim O’Neil’s 
uprising in the North, or any one of the exploits of Owen Roe. There 
are in the work a dozen characters each the hero of a particular romance, 
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the merit of which is obscured by not being presented as a distinct and 
independent work. In truth the work suffers as a romance, because it is 
not one romance, but a collection of romances, all subordinate to a his- 
torical purpose. 

The mistake of the work, if we regard it, as we should not, however, as 
primarily a romance, is, that the romance is subordinated to history. The 
rule to be observed is the reverse—the history must be subordinated to 
the romance. The rules of the historical romance are drawn from the 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott, as Aristotle drew his rules and laws of poetry 
from Homer. The romance is primary, and history, or the illustration 
of history, secondary. Dr. Huntington in criticizing our Spirit-Rapper 
insisted upon classing it as a novel, and then complained that the story 
was kept subordinate to the philosophical and didactic matter introduced. 
The error was in classing the work as a novel, which it was not, and was 
never intended to be. The work was historical, philosophical, and di- 
dactic, and made use of a slight thread of fiction simply as a literary con- 
venience. When the historical, philosophical, or didactic aim of the work 
is primary, and the romance is only a vehicle for carrying it out, the work 
_ is improperly classed as a novel or a romance. It is prose, not poetry. 
We see from the Confederate Chieftains that the author has the genius 
of romance in a very high degree, but we class her work not as a romance 
or novel, but as history. 

While reading Mrs. Sadlier’s work, we have seemed to ourselves to 
find an answer to the question we have often asked, Why Irish ge- 
nius has not done for Ireland what Scottish genius has done for Scotland ? 
One of our collaborators, in reviewing Gerald Griffin’s works, seems to 
ascribe it to the fact that Ireland was never, properly speaking, a nation, 
with a centre of unity, and a common civil and political organization. 
There is, undoubtedly, something in that; but the chief cause, we appre- 
hend, is in the fact that the Irishman feels on Irish history too deeply. 
The wound in his heart, inflicted by the wrongs his race for so many gener- 
ations has bore, is too deep and too fresh to permit him to throw over that 
history the colored but pleasing light of romance. In relation to Irish affairs, 
Irish genius is either tragic or ‘comic, pours out a wild and harrowing 
lament, deepening into a curse, or smothers its agony in laughter and 
drollery hardly less wild and frantic. It must weep or laugh, for only 
tears or laughter can relieve its over-burdened heart. There is too much 
of downright earnestness, too much of indignation, too lively a sense of 
wrong, for the author to remain light-hearted enough when serious, 
or grave enough when he turns his grief into mirth, for romance. His 
romance becomes a heart-rending tragedy, or a side-splitting comedy. 
The sorrow and grief must be felt indeed, but only as a remembered past, 
mellowed by time and distance, as the music of Ireland’s own pipes, to be 
relished, needs to come softened over waters or up the sides of the 
mountains from the winding valleys along its base. Romance belongs 
neither to the high noon nor to the deep midnight of our passions, and is 
the twilight of joy and grief, free from the glare of the one and the dark- 
ness of the other. Ireland must pass through her present trials; she 
must become comparatively at ease in her condition, and able to regard 
the painful passages of her history as falling into the past, and gradually 
lessening in the distance, before Irish genius can write real historical ro- 
mances, or do for their country what Scott did for his. A Cooper, who 
lived in constant apprehension of the Indian’s tomahawk or scalping- 
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knife, could never have written his beautiful novel of the Wept of the 
Wish-ton-wish, and Miss Sedgwick, had she lived at the time or before the 
characters and events she describes had fallen into the past, could never 
have written her no less beautiful and more original novel of Hope Lesley. 
Gerald Griffin, if his genius had been adapted to the historical novel, 
would have succeeded in his Jnvasion, and in his Duke of Monmouth ; 
but because he failed in these, we have no reason to suppose that Irish 
genius may not at the proper time succeed in the historical novel as well 
as it has succeeded in other branches of literature, although we think 
Shakspeare will have a rival as soon as Scott, the Wizard of the North. 


3. A History of England, from the First Invasion by the Romana, to 
the Accession of William and Mary, in 1688. By Joun LixGarp, 
D. D. A new edition, as enlarged by Dr. Lingard shortly before his 
death, in thirteen volumes. New York: P. O'Shea. 1860. 18 vols., 
12mo. 


WE owe an apology to Mr. O'Shea for not announcing his new edition 
of Dr. Lingard’s History of England in our last Review. We miscalcu- 
lated our space, and our notice was crowded out. The edition is printed 
from the plates of the third edition, in thirteen volumes, the last but one, 
published during the author's lifetime, corrected, we are told, to corres- 
pond to the last edition, published a short time before the author’s death, 
in ten volumes octavo, which must henceforth be regarded as the stand- 
ard edition. The type is not large, but it is clear and distinct, and the 
edition corresponds in appearance with that brought out a few years 
since by Philips & Sampson, of Boston. Of the merits of the work itself 
it is superfluous to speak. It is acknowledged by all competent judges 
to be the best popular history of England, we might say, the on/y trust 
worthy history of England, that has been published. It has had to strug- 
gle against the Protestant prejudice of our English-speaking world, as has 
every work written by an English-speaking Catholic, and it has not found 
its way amongst the people so generally as would otherwise have been 
the case. Still it has made its way, and there are now few English or 
American scholars who would willingly plead ignorance of its existence 
or its merits. The more we read it and compare it with Hume's ele- 
gantly written, but light and very unscrupulons work, the more highly 
do we esteem it. It is possible from Dr. Lingard to get a tolerably cor- 
rect outline of English history, and of the rise, progress, and settlement of 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the glorious old land of our an- 
cestors. Much in English histery only a Catholic can thoroughly under- 
stand and explain, and, bating his Gallicanism, not often intruded, no 
Catholic of the time was better fitted to understand and explain it than 
Dr. Lingard, a man endowed with rare historical genius, with a solid 
judgment, and a deep and innate love of truth and justice. 

We especially commend Dr. Lingard’s work, for the fact that it is his- 
tory, not controversy ; and it is honest history, written with an eye single 
to historie truth, not to write up his Church, nor to write down Protest- 
antism, nor to write up or down one political party or another. The reader 
sees indeed that he is a Catholic, but a Catholic free from sectarian or 
partisan feelings ; one suspects, also, that he inclines, in the division of 
English parties, to the side of the Whigs, in which respect we do not 
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sympathize with him, for our preferences, at least since the revolution of 
1688, are for the English Tories; but we cannot find that he is ever led 
by his religious or political preferences to pervert history, or to swerve 
from strict fidelity in his relation of historic facts. He relates facts 
with impartiality and accuracy, and the reader is enabled to judge for 
himself. He perhaps has not presented the Catholic side in as strong a 
light as he might have done, but he has nowhere betrayed or sacrificed 
truth to popular prejudice. In the main he writes history as a Catholic 
should write it, and he serves the cause of his Church far better than if 
he had written as a partisan. He is as free from credulity as he is from 
skepticism, and from superstition as he is from irreligion. His faith is 
firm, his mind is well balanced, and he neither rejects nor accepts a thing 
merely because it has entered into the traditions of Catholics. He con- 
siders a man fulfills his Catholic duty when he holds fast to Catholic Tra- 
dition. He has not done all that was to be done for the history of Eng- 
land, but he has done much, more than he has generally had credit for, 
and we would that we had many more like him. The full history of 
England remains to be written, and we look to a young English friend of 
ours to write it before he dies—one who has, if we mistake not, all the 
qualities, native and acquired, to write it so as to leave little for his suc- 
cessors to do. We hope he will let no inferior tasks divert him from what 
should be the great work of his life. His country deserves that he 
should devote his genius and learning to the illustration of her rich, va- 
ried, and most instructive history, which is intimately connected with 
the history of the human race for over a thousand years. If Rome is 
the centre from which we must write the religious, London is the centre 
from which must be written the modern civil history of the world. 


4. Rosemary ; or, Life and Death, A Tale of Our Own Times, By J. V. 
Huntinetoy, author of “ Alban,” ‘The Forest,” &. New York: 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 522. 


Tue first two or three chapters of this work hardly promise as much 
as the reader will find as he proceeds, The interest of the work 
steadily increases to the last page, and we think few will read it and 
not agree with us, that it is the production of real genius, and genius of 
a higher order and more varied character than was indicated by any of 
the author’s previous productions. Its tone is healthier, and is better 
sustained throughout. It is really an admirable novel, and without 
having a moral tacked on to the end, like one of Esop’s s Fables, has an 
eminently moral influence. The moral, as it should, comes out of the in- 
cidents of the story, and is in the silent influence it exerts on the reader. 
The scene is laid in New York and Brooklyn, and the author does not 
spare our fashionable society. Some of the characters and several inci- 
dents slightly disguised, are taken from real lifé, and perhaps more than 
our scanty knowledge of New York society enables us to detect; yet we 
are not aware that the author has in any instance transgressed the legiti- 
mate bounds of the novelist, or betrayed the confidence of private life. 
As far as our knowledge goes, his picture of New York fashionable so- 
ciety is just, and his satire none too severe. Its vices, its crimes, its im- 
morality are by no means exaggerated; or its flunkyism and vulgarity. 
There is good society in Néw York, composed of old families of birth, 
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breeding, and intelligence; but it is overlaid, as in most modern com- 
mercial cities, by families that have become suddenly rich, too recently 
from the gutter to have education, refinement, manners, or any thing 
in their favor, but wealth acquired by a patent medicine or a lucky 
speculation. It is the misfortune of society in our democratic States 
that it is always composed of new people, risen from nothing, with 
nothing but money to recommend them. Old families are constantly 
disappearing, and our commercial fluctuations and convulsions, and the 
speculating mania which afflicts the mass of our countrymen, every day 
topple down those that had risen, and throw up a new class from the 
bottom, so that with wealth and luxury, and lavish expenditure unsur 
passed if not unequalled even in Great Britain, the tone of our society 
and manners is lowered at each successive revolution, and is upon the 
whole, below that of any civilized nation in the world. All honor to 
the memory of the noble Fennimore Cooper, who sacrificed his repu- 
tation and almost his life in his effort to teach his countrymen the ele- 
ments of manners and morals. 

We could dwell long on the merits of this last and best of Dr. Hun- 
tington’s novels, but our space will not permit us; we will only say to 
those who have been prejudiced against him by unfavorable criticisms, 
that they may read Rosemary without fear of having their modesty, or 
their prudery shocked. The work is every way unexceptionable, and 
presents a fair opportunity to test the disposition of our Catholic com- 
munity to sustain a native American literature, in harmony with Cath- 
olic faith and morals. The author of Rosemary is one of the first liter- 
ary men of the country, and decidedly the first purely literary man 
Catholics in the United States can boast, Let us see if we have literary 
taste and American feeling enough to sustain him ; for it is only through 
a common language and a genuine American literature that the variety 
of races and nationalities of which our Catholie population is composed, 
can be moulded into a uniform whole, with common sympathies and 
true brotherly feelings as a people. If Rosemary does not meet a wide 
circulation and become popular with our Catholic public, we shall des- 
pair of a Catholic American literature, and advise our literary men 
who have the misfortune to be born of American parents, grandsons, 
or great-grandsons of the men who won our independence, and made 
us a nation, and set apart our land as an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations, parties, and ereeds, to throw down the pen, and take up the 
shovel and the hoe. Rosemary has all to recommend it to the Catholie 
public that any purely literary work by a Catholic American can have, 
and on its success or nonsuccess we rest the decision of the question 
whether it is worth while for Catholic American literary men or wo- 
men, to attampt the creation of a popular literary for the people of 
their own faith. Hitherto no literary work from an American pen has 
met with what can be called a moderate success in our Catholic com- 
munity. Even our Review, which does not appeal pritharily to the 
literary tastes of the public, eould hardly have lived to its present age 
if it had depended on Catholic support alone. Our booksellers drive a 
fair business in Bibles, Prayer-Books, and school-books, but scarcely a 
book of any other deseription,—no purely literary work, pays, and yet 
our population is as large as the population of Holland or Denmark, 
and wealthy enough to build grand cathedrals, such as Catholics in the 
Old World hardly attempted till the Church had existed for a thousand 
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years. With this indifference to intellectual and literary culture how 
are we to meet the objections every day brought against our holy 
religion ? 


a ee ee ee a ee “ 


5. LD’ Antoniade, ou la Solitude avec de Dieu, (Trois Ages,) Poéme 
EFrémitique. Par L’Aspe Aprien Rovgverte, (de Louisiane.) Nou- 
velle Orléans: Marchand. 1860. 8vo. pp. 288. 


Tr seems a little odd to find one of the most genuine American poems 
that has ever issued from the American press, written in the language of 
France, by an author born and educated an American. The Abbé Rou- 
quette is a genuine native American, as much a child of the soil as we 
are, and one of our first poets, if not indeed our very first poet, though 
hardly superior to his gifted brother Dominique. Both have American 
hearts, and both exhibit a purity and warmth of American patriotism 
that might put many of us descendants of the Anglo-Saxon settlers to 
the blush. One of the sweetest volumes of poems that has been pub- 
lished, marked by a delicacy of sentiment, a truth and vividness of 
coloring that Bryant might envy, is a small volume by the Abbé Rou- 
quette, in English, entitled Wild Flowers, in which the author seemed 
to sing in his native language, though French, we presume, is his 
mother tongue. The poem before us is Franco-American, but as truly 
American as any Anglo-American poem that has been published, and 
equally a production of the soil. When we read it, we are struck with 
the fact that the great American people are not all of one race, or of 
one speech, that all the nations and speeches of the old world meet and 
are at home here, and all destined to contribute, each its share, to the 
future greatness and glory of the republic. 

We have no space at present to analyze this remarkable poem, or col- 
lection of poems, and to give our readers an account of its high merits, 
We can only commend it to those of our readers to whom the French 
language is familiar, as a contribution to French poetry of which France 
as well as America may be proud. We have room only to copy the 
following, addressed to Ireland : 


PORTE EET AAI. 


I CT ERD ag 


“A LTIRELANDE. 


“Emeraude des mers, mystique diamant, 

Irlande, gloire a toi! gloire 4 ton peuple aimant!— 
Erin, verte Hibernie, 6 catholique Irlande, 

Malgré tous tes malheurs, si fidéle et si grande! 

O terre du martyre, 6 pays d’O’Connell, 

La plus sainte patrie aprés celle du ciel! 

O Race glorieuse, immortelle et féconde,— 

Par toi, brille la foi; par toi, Pamour abondet 
Pour embléme portant la harpe a ton céte, 

Ton eceur vibre toujours au cri de liberté! 

En tes saintes amours toujours enthousiaste, 

Partout ton sang Celtique est resté toujours chaste! 
Verte Hibernie, Irlande, 6 catholique Erin, 

Peuple cosmopolite, apdétre pélerin, 

Entre les nations, 6 nation élue, 

En te gloritiant, ma Muse te salue! 
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Avec la foi divine, Emeraude des mers, 
On trouve en tes enfants tous les talents divers! 
Irlande, 6 verte Erin, poétique Hibernie, 
Salut, Ile des Saints; salut, terre bénie! 
Au souffle harmonieux, qui toujours t’inspira, 
S’éveillera toujours la harpe de Tara! 
Dans les pleurs, le front ceint d’une blanche guirlande, 
Tu seras toujours belle, enthousiaste et grande !” 





6. The United Irishmen, their Lives and Times, with several additional 
Memoirs and authentic Documents heretofore unpublished ; the whole 
matter newly arranged and revised. By Ricnarp R. Mappen, F. R. 
C.8., Eng. M. R. I. A. Second edition, with numerous portraits. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. First and second series, Dublin, 1868 ; 
third series, London, 1860. 38 vols. 8vo, 


From a notice in one of the volumes we infer there is a fourth series 
or a fourth volume of Dr. Madden’s great work on the United Irishmen 
still to follow, but which, as far as we are advised, is not yet published, 
As we never read or saw the first edition of this work, we are unable 
to say what changes or corrections, additions or suppressions, if any, 
the author has made in this second edition. The volumes reached us 
at too late a moment to afford us time to read them, and as we are not 
aware of the estimation in which the work is held by the author’s 
countrymen, or the descendants of the chiefs of the rebellion of the 
United Irishmen, and as we confess to a very superficial acquaintance 
with the history of the Irish rebellion of *98, we are not able to pass 
any judgment worth any thing on the work before us, or the persons 
and events of which it gives the history. We confess to not being well 
read up in Irish history, for it is so tragic, and the details of the wrongs 
inflicted on the Irish people are so horrible, that we have always been 
repelled from its study. We were not willing to submit to the torture 
of mastering it. But we have read enough in the volumes before us to 
be satistied that they are deeply interesting, and that the men of °98, who 
only attempted, though unsuccessfully, for their country, what the men 
of °76 did for ours, deserve to be spoken of in far more honorable terms 
than they were spoken of by Daniel O’Connell. They must have been for 
the most part, a band of noble-minded men, generous and self-sacrificing 
patriots, and we are not ashamed to say that Emmet, MacNevin, Wolfe 
Tone, Sampson, O’Connor, and others needed only success. to be placed 
in the same category, with Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and others 
who were the heroes of our own Revolution. The Irish had a thou- 
sand times more cause to seek independence of England than the 
American colonies had, and we know no reason why we should not 
honor the attempt they made, and regret its failure. Their failure was 
the extinction of the Irish nation, as much as the defeat of Charles 
Edward, through the blundering of his Franco-Irish generals, at Cul- 
loden was the extinction of Scottish nationality. Henceforth the for- 
tunes of Ireland became bound up with those of England, as the failure 
of O’Connell to obtain a repeal of the Union unhappily proves, and 
nothing remains now for the Irish patriot but to acquiesce in the 
Union, and make the best of it. 
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7. The History of Waterbury, Connecticut, the original Township, em- 
bracing present Watertown and Plymouth, and parts of Oxford, 
Walcott, Middlebury, Prospect, and Naugatuck, with an Appendix 
of Biography, Genealogy, and Statistics. By Henry Bronson, M. D. 
Waterbury: Bronson Brothers. 1858. 8vo., pp. 582. 


WE are late in noticing this very interesting local History of the ancient 
Township and present town of Waterbury, Connecticut, for it has been 
only recently that the publisher’s copy has reached us. The author and 
publishers have dropped the w from their name, which makes it appear 
as a different name from our own, but it is the same name, and they and 
we have descended alike from John Brownson, who distinguished himself 
in the bloody Pequod War in 1637, and as far as is known, is the com- 
mon ancestor of all of the name in the country whether they spell their 
name Brownson, Bronson, or Brunson. We spell the name with the 
w, and pronounce the diphthong ow, as in Brown. The earliest of the 
family that Dr. Bronson is able to trace, appears to be the aforesaid John 
Brownson, who came to Hartford, probably in 1636. There are tradi- 
tions, but no certain knowledge of the family in England, though some 
insist that the family is Norman, and descended from the Fitzbruns, who 
came over with William the Conqueror. Our own branch of the family, 
which is the least known, and has never had any members of note, that 
we ever heard of, did not settle in Waterbury, but in what is now New 
Britain, formerly a parish of Berlin, nevertheless, as we claim kindred, 
though remote with the Waterbury Bronsons, at least as belonging to the 
same sept, or clan, and as the family was one of the first settlers of that 
ancient town, and are still numerous there, and not undistinguished, our 
readers can understand that we take a peculiar interest in the volume 
before us, which is a model in its way. 

We take a deeper interest in it for a less personal reason. These local 
Histories are to be the main sources from which the real history of our 
common country is hereafter to be written, and the magazine from whieh 
the American novelist who wishes to illustrate the early manners and 
customs of the American people is to draw his materials. This is espe- 
cially true of the New England States. These States were first settled 
and organized as towns. The first settlers of New England, were ardent 
friends of liberty, but they were not democrats, and had scarcely a single 
— in common with modern democracy. They brought to New 

ngland the town organization of the Anglo-Saxons, and made the town 
the unit of the State. The General Court held from the towns, and was 
composed of representatives of corporations, not of population, and unless 
a change has recently been made, of which we are not aware, every town 
in Vermont, whatever its size, has still one representative and no more. 
The town itself was a municipality, a real body politic and corporate, 
composed of all the freemen resident, or having their domiciles within its 
limits, It was a wise organization, of which we may see the germ in the 
village system of India and Russia, and to it New England owed much of 
the peculiar character of her people, the excellence of her institutions, her 
comparative freedom from demagogues, and the admirable working of her 
government. Town organization was feeble in the great Central colonies, 
and was, we believe, unknown in the Southern. In the Central colonies 
they had townships, but not towns. Their townships were not munici- 
palities. In the South, they had counties, precincts, sometime parishes, 
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but no municipalities, self-governing towns. Republicanism, therefore, 
with them glided almost necessarily into democracy, and democracy, if 
rejected, must be replaced by absolute monarchy. But unhappily, the 
New England system has been broken in upon, democratic ideas prevail, 
and the people have nearly forgotten their original political and civil orga- 
nization. The centralism common alike to monarchical and to democra- 
tic absolutism, is rapidly sweeping away all the old dams and dykes ori- 
ginally erected against it. The mass of emigrants from other States and 
from the old world, who understand little and care less, for these minia- 
ture republics in which American liberty was born, nursed, and grew up 
to man’s estate,—the influence of example, and the desire to figure on a 
larger scene than a town, to play a grand and conspicuous part in the 
state, or the union, have weakened the hold these town organizations had 
before and during the revolution, and few now appreciate the importance 
of maintaining them in their pristine vigor. With them depart American 
republicanism, to give place either to European monarchy, or to European 
democracy, and we assure our fellow citizens of foreign birth, that, un- 
consciously, unintentionally, no class of American citizens in proportion to 
their numbers, have done or are doing more than they to bring about this 
result. It is not their fault, but it is their misfortune as American citi- 
zens. They very naturally, and almost inevitably, understand American 
liberty in the sense of the European democracy, as do all our native born 
demagogues, and do not see and appreciate the importance to it of these 
town organization, or local republics, represented in the State, and through 
the State in the Union. The Emmets, the MacNevins, the Sampsons, 
and their associate exiles, from whom the mass of our naturalized citizens 
of Irish origin, have learned their politics were great and good men, pat- 
riotic men, men who honored alike the land of their birth and the land of 
their adoption ; but they learned their democracy in the school of the old 
French revolution and naturally brought its doctrines here, though con- 
demning its excesses in France. They loved the freedom they found here, 
and were grateful for the welcome they received ; but they had rebelled 
against England, and had no strong reason for loving any thing English. 
Yet the liberty they found here was of English and not of French origin, 
and the institutions which fostered and protected it had their root in the 
institutions of Anglo-Saxon England, or in England before the Norman 
Conquest, and which were brought, in germ at least, by the Anglo-Saxons 
from the forests of Germany. It was not to be expected that the Irish 
leaders, or the Irish people, to whom the word Saxon, Sassenagh, was 
odious, and who had never known England but as a cruel oppressor, or 
exterminating foe, should know or should seek out this Anglo-Saxon 
pedigree of American liberty. Add to this, the more advanced liberal 
party at the time in the country, a party headed by Jefferson, understood 
liberty in the French, rather than in the English sense, and they who 
sustained American liberty as an off-shoot of the English were at the 
time, from 1798 to 1516, looked upon as the enemies of liberty, the foes 
of republicanism, and the friends of monarchy. They were called the 
English party, and that was reason enough why an Jrish exile should 
avoid them, 

The Germans having for a long time lost their original German free- 
dom, are here generally democrats, and democrats of the French school, 
only a little more so. The democracy they learned before coming here 
was a speculative democracy, learned from theorizing on the rights of 
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man, not learned from life, from the institutions to which they were 
habituated, and the most democratic of our native-born citizens are hardly 
democratic enough for them. Add to this the necessity, on the part of 
the democratic party, to push its democracy further and further, in the 
European sense, in order to secure a majority by enlisting on their side 
the great body of naturalized citizens, and finally of the policy of the 
opposing party in order not to be for ever in a hopeless minority, of out- 
bidding in democratic radicalism the democratic party itself, and it is 
easy to understand why we have departed widely from republicanism, in 
its original, American sense and institution, and why our foreign-born 
fellow-citizens have had, without being aware of it, a powerful influence 
in revolutionizing our institutions. Many, perhaps a majority, of our 
countrymen will not complain of this, will even applaud it; but we stick 
to American republicanism, a liberty that rests for its support not on 
population, but on institutions, corporations, municipalities, such as we 
find rudely sketched in the organization of England, usually ascribed to 
Alfred the Great, and which some of our Irish friends say he borrowed 
from Ireland, but of which we find no trace among the Irish. The 
Irish had the sept or clan where Alfred had the town or hundred, and 
rallied round a chieftain instead of a corporation. Perhaps it is not too 
late to recall the original conception of American liberty; perhaps the 
wildfire of democracy has nearly spent its fury, and we are certain that 
no one thing will do more to revive our knowledge and love of those little 
republics in which our New England people acquired the capacity, and 
were trained from boyhood to habits, of self-government, as the local his- 
tories like this of the ancient town of Waterbury, which are now almost 
every where in course of publication. _We recommend their careful study 
to our foreign-born fellow-citizens, that they may thoroughly understand 
the original institutions of what is the native land, the Vaterland of their 
children. More especially do we commend their study to that large and 
growing class of native-born citizens, who cherish no respect for their an- 
cestors, who never ask if they had a grandfather, and whose civic virtues 
consist in the Jaudable endeavor to grow rich by the “ pickings and steal- 
ings” of office. We assure Dr. Bronson that we have read his History 
of the Ancient Town of Waterbury with deep interest; that we sympa- 
thize with the feelings and motives that led him to write, and admire the 
good taste, modesty, and ability with which he has written it. 





8. The Evil Eye; or, the Black Spectre. A Romance, By Wiit1aM 
Carteton. Boston: Donahoe. 1860. 12mo., pp. 584. 


WE confess that we are getting tired of Carleton’s later productions. 
Some of his earlier sketches of [rish peasant-life were admirable for their 
truth and freshness; but in his later productions we discover scarcely a 
spark of his earlier’ genius, and their melo-dramatic character well nigh 
disgusts us. In a romance, there should be lights and shades ; there 
should be something beside the horrors of midnight, and the blackness of 
sin and hell. There are no such real characters in or out of Ireland as 
the bad or as the good characters of this volume, The book is unreal 
without being ideal, and its influence on the reader is depressing and 
hurtful. We are disposed to allow the romancer great latitude, but we 
insist that he shall be human, and keep within the bounds of the possible. 
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The only real characters in this book are Lord Cockleton and his Niece. 
Woodward and his mother are the creatures of an imagination under the 
influence of the nightmare; while the good characters are all feeble, cred- 
ulous fools, with whom the wicked sport as they please. We wish we 
could meet a novelist who has the courage to represent virtue and manli- 
ness, goodness and common sense as combined. Because humility is the 
root of every Christian virtue, it does not follow that the Christian must 
be a fool, a ninny, tame, and mean spirited, with no virtues but those of 
the passive sort, the virtues of the mule. A man may be great in the su- 
pernatural order, and great in the natural order, and able even in his 
natural strength to cope with the wicked. It is our own weakness and 
pusillanimity that gives the devil his uominion over us, and we protest 
against the doctrine that in the order of Divine Providence virtue must 
always be the victim of triumphant vice, unless rescued by some super- 
natural intervention. 

We never fail to repeat that grace supposes nature, or to protest against 
the doctrine that presents the Christian order and the natural order in a 
state of mutual antagonism, and that teaches that we must cease to be men 
before we can become Christians. To escape Pelagianism it is not neces- 
sary to take refuge in Calvinism or Jansenism. ‘The supernatural was 
not given to destroy or to supersede the natural. It was given to pre- 
serve and elevate the natural, and it makes war only on the abuses and 
perversions of the natural, which tend to enervate and destroy the 
natural itself, or to sink it below its proper level. What the world out- 
side of the Church want is grace, elevation to the plane of a supernatural 
destiny, and the gracious help, to gain it; what many who are inside seem 
to us to want is, a higher natural cultivation ; to be made to see and to 
feel that in warring against Naturalism, they are not to forego or sacrifice 
the natural. We want more active courage; more energy of character; 
more robustness of thought, and more manliness of action. When our 
Lord sent forth his disciples, he said, indeed, ‘‘ 1 send you forth as lambs 
among wolves,” but, he added, ‘‘ Be ye as wise as serpents and as harm- 
less as doves.” We are to be as docile and innocent as children, but in 
understanding, in noble and just action, as strong and energetic as full 
grown men. Full grown men may have as much piety and devotion, as 
much devotion, and be as great saints as women. In a warlike age, in 
an age of strong passions, great violence, and energetic crimes, it is 
necessary to bring out, with special distinctness, the softer, gentler, and 
more passive Christian virtues ; but in an age of frivolity and effeminacy 
like ours, an age of flimsy philanthropy and watery sentimentality, when 
what passes for virtue wears a languishing and lack-a-daisical air, we 
must bring into special prominence the more manly, the more robust, and 
the more active and energetic virtues of our religion. We must remind 
Christians to be men, strong men, and to give to God the offering of a 
strong, manly heart, not the offering of mere weakness and pusillanimity. 
The men who are to do this age good, are men who can startle it with 
tones of rough, almost of terrific energy, and re-awaken its sleeping 
manhood. 

Carleton is no Catholic, and we expect nothing from him better than 
he gives us; but as his books are written to circulate chiefly among his 
Catholic compatriots, we have the right to censure them. Either we 
have failed to understand Catholic doctrine, or to catch any thing of the 
Catholic spirit, or we want a very different class of works for popular 
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reading, works that will tend more directly to develop in Catholics the 
natural virtues, and clothe them with higher honor, works that are writ- 
ten no more in a Jansenistic than in a Pelagian spirit. In the middle 
ages, as Montalembert has well set forth in a masterly Essay on the True 
and the False Middle Age, the Church suffered from the barbaric violence, 
the indocility, insubordination, and headlong passions of her children ; 
she now suffers no less from their tameness, imbecility, and inertness. 
The men amongst us who have life, energy, heroism, go to carry the 
Gospel among the savages and the heathen, and leave us to routinists, 
and men who are too spiritless to stand up before the enemies of our 
virtue and our religion. Our living men are in China, the Corea, An- 
nam, Siam, or the South Sea Islands, while we and old Europe, with a 
few noble exceptions, are left to the ministrations of the dead. O would 
that the Lord God would send a new Ezekiel to prophesy to these dry 
bones, and say unto them, “ Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord, 
and live!” Why shall the wicked triumph through our weakness? God 
is ready to send the spirit into our dry bones, to clothe them with sinews 
and flesh, and enable us to stand up living men. His hand is not short- 
ened that it cannot heal, nor his ear heavy that it cannot hear. It is our 
sins, our sloth, our sluggishness, our imbecility, that separates us from 
him, and give the heathen the victory over us. Look over Europe, look 
over America, and see where are the strong men, the living men of the 
age. They are not with us; they are against us; and what are we doing 
to regain our supremacy, and to lead the nations as our fathers led them ? 
Why have we suffered infidelity for these four hundred years to waste 
the fairest regions of Europe and Asia, and the foot of the Moslem to des- 
ecrate the soil hallowed by the footsteps of our Lord? Why is heresy 
in possession of the land of our fathers, and triumphant in this New 
World? And why is half of Italy in-rebellion against the Chief of God’s 
Church? The fault is ours. We need not seek to cast it upon unbe- 
lievers or misbelievers; it is the fault of us Catholics, for whom our Lord 
is crucified afresh every day. It is our fault, who forget the noble pre- 
rogative of the Catholic, and prefer the wine pot, or our ease, to the 
glory of God. Had we been true to our faith, and preserved the natural 
virtues of the old Romans, these things would never have happened. 
Here in our own country, what are we doing? We hardly save half 
of our own; we lose our children by hundreds and thousands every 
year; and we do nothing, hardly attempt to do any thing, to recall to 
unity and love those who are separated from us. Here the Church has 
an open field and fair play; here we are free to oppose truth to error, 
and reason to reason, and our accessions by conversions do not equal & 
tithe of our losses, and no man seems to lay it to heart, and instead of 
arousing from our sleep, and shaking off our sloth, we only decry him 
who has the audacity to tell us of the work we leave undone, Can we 
expect any thing else than that error should triumph, and Christian vir- 
tue die out of the land? Let us not seek to console or to excuse our- 
selves by recalling what we have done; we have done nothing in com- 
parison with what we ought to have done, or with what there is before 
us todo. We have not done, we are not doing what we ought, because 
we have not been animated by true apostolic zeal, because we have 
lacked the true missionary spirit, because we have not gone to our 
work with courage and hope, because we have been weuk, timid, apa- 
thetic, or despondent. We have lacked the high heroic spirit that 
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dares all things for Christ, and counts nothing lost if one soul is won 
to him. 

We speak the language, no doubt, of rebuke, but we speak it in sor- 
row and regret, not in pride or wrath. We speak it, who should not, 
for there seems to be in these sad times no one else to speak. God for- 
give us, if we have gone out of our province, and spoken words that 
ill become us to speak. We love His Church, our dear mother; we 
love her children, our dear brethren, and our heart bleeds to see how 
little is done to commend her to those who know her not. We speak 
from the fulness of our love and our grief, and if too strongly, every 
generous and noble Catholic heart will easily pardon us. We do not 
believe that error and evil is stronger than natural truth and virtue ; 
we believe even in fallen man there is, as to the natural order, infinitely 
more good than evil, and when we see the cause of the Church go 
down, and her enemies triumphing over her, we cannot concede the 
cause is in their strength or their wickedness alone, but must believe 
that it is in our weakness, frivolity, and moral and intellectual apathy. 
Let us be and do what God gives us the ability to be and to do, and the 
face of things will instantly change. 


9. The Flowers of Heaven; or, The Examples of the Saints, proposed to 
the Imitation of Christians. Translated from the French of the 
Abbe Orsini. A new edition. London: Catholic Publishing Com- 
pany. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 254. 


We have only glanced through this book, for it is not in the power 
of the editor to read thoroughly every book sent him. We are no ad- 
mirers of the style of the Abbé Orsini, which pertains to the Romanti- 
cist school, but as others like it, we say nothing against it. De gustibus, 
&e. The book itself we should judge to be an interesting and edifying 
book. The first chapter, in which the author defends the Cultus Sane- 
torum, is superficial and unsatisfactory, as it does not give the pro- 
founder principle or reason of that worship in the Mystery of the In- 
carnation, or in the worship of the Sacred Humanity of Christ our 
Lord, to which the Saints are naturally related, as by grace the are re- 
lated to his Divinity. The Examples of the Saints selected and proposed 
for imitation, are, as far as we have read, selected with judgment, and 
such as ordinary Christians should strive to imitate. 


10. Ulie O'Donnell: An Irish Peasant’s Progress. By D. Hortann. 


London: Catholic Publishing Company. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1860. 16mo, pp. 186. 


Tus is a pleasantly told story of Irish peasant life, a little exaggerated 
perhaps, and in parts lacking in eraisemblance, but upon the whole a 
good story, which one is the better for having read. We can never 
tire of stories of Irish peasant life, even when the hero as in the pres- 
ent case is a descendant of a long line of Irish kings. We doubt if the 
world presents another example of a peasantry that has suffered so 
much as the Irish, borne their wrongs more patiently, with so little 
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murmuring against Providence, and with so little injury to their virtues. 
The Irish have been told, and some few of them believe, we are their 
enemy; we shall leave it to time to correct the error, if error it be. 
Certainly we have never intended to flatter them, or to play for our own 
interest on their warm national sensibilities, but we have never denied 
the Irish peasantry, along with some faults, an interest which as far as 
we know attaches to the peasantry of no other country, and virtues 
which we hardly expect to tind elsewhere. If they had more self-esteem 
and less love of approbation, to use the language of phrenologists, we 
should think it an improvement, but we do not know that would make 
them more poetical or loveable. The faults that may be found with 
them seem to us to have grown out of the condition in which they 
have been placed, while their virtues seem to be their own. The Irish 
peasant, placed where he has freedom and hope, is industrious and thrifty 
enough to satisfy a Yankee, and if he keeps clear of strong drink and 
sprees, he succeeds in life, gains wealth and an honorable position in 
society, where a Yankee would starve. The Irish are no doubt a gifted 
people, and a native American who prides himself on his Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-Norman descent, is astonished to count up the number of dis- 
tinguished men among his own countrymen who are the descendants 
of poor Irish emigrants. There is more Irish blood in the veins of the 
American people than at first blush would be supposed, and we owe in 
great part our departure from the English type to the Celtic element 
in our population. 


11. Christ Our Life. The Scriptural Argument for Immortality 
through Christ alone. By C. F. Hupnson. Boston: Jewett & Co. 
12mo. pp. 160. 





12, A General View of the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. By Ricnarp Wuarery, Archbishop of Dublin. New York: 
Gowan. 1860. 12mo. rp. 288. 


13. The Metropolitan [illustrated Series; First Reader, Second Reader, 
and Fourth Reader, for the use of Schools. By a Member of the 
Order of the Holy Cross. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1860. 


In the notice of Tully’s series of reading books, which it was by no 
means our intention wholly to condemn,and which some in respects have 
very considerable merits, we gave our general views of what reading 
books for schools should be; and this series by an excellent Member 
of the Holy Cross, as far as we have been able to examine the num- 
bers already published, promises to come very near to meeting our 
wishes. They are illustrated with fine and spirited woodcuts, are printed 
on handsome type and good paper, and appear to be made to be durable 
even in the hands of children, The Third Reader is not yet published, but 
the Fourth Reader is, and judging from the list of articles and the names 
of their writers must be superior to any now in use. We can conscien- 
tiously recommend the series for introduction into all our schools, 
especially our Catholic schools, both as to style and sentiment. The 
methods of teaching have gone through many changes since our school 
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days, whether in all cases for the better or not, but, according to our 
old world notions, the series should be preceded by a Spelling Book,— 
though many modern teachers think it of no use. The Fourth Reader 
contains a long Introduction, explaining and illustrating the principles 
of elocution; we have not had time to examine it, but one thing we 
have felt in;nearly all our Catholic schools and colleges is, the need of 
a professor of elocution. Wehave hardly heard a tolerable reader in one 
of them, and the worst reading we ever listened to was the English read- 
ing in a Catholic school in one of the British Provinces. The rules 
with regard to the inflections of the voice in English reading are very 
nearly the reverse of those observed in French, Italian, and Irish read- 
ing. The English reader is required to pitch his voice in a conversa- 
tional tone, and to read only in a more subdued manner, as a well-bred 
gentleman or lady talks. To read well is a great accomplishment, and 
requires as much cultivation as the art of oratory. Great attention is 
paid to reading in the public schools in Boston, and, indeed, in Boston 
society, where it is rare to find, amongst educated people, a poor reader. 
In general, Episcopalian ministers are fine readers, especially of the 
service of their church. Our priests, educated fur the most part in a 
foreign tongue, are not generally, as far as our experience goes, good 
readers, Too much attention can hardly be paid in school to the art 
of reading, and in most of our American society there is a great need 
of cultivating the art of easy and graceful conversation, for conversa- 
tion, both as to manner and matter, is an art which does not come by 
nature. Our Catholic schools, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
are behindhand in the management of the voice, whether for read- 
ing or speaking, or conversation, and we hope the teachers employed 
hereafter will pay more especial attention to that important branch of 
education. ’ 
14. Vie du R. P. Xavier de Ravignan, de la Compagnie de Jésus, Par 
Le P. A. pk Pontevay, de Méme Compagnie. 2d Edition. Paris: 
Duniol. 1860. 2 tomes, 8vo. 


WE have received these volumes only a moment before going to press, 
and we have hardly been able as yet to reada single page. But from the 
illustrious subject of the work, and the well-known character of the au- 
thor, and his long intimacy with, and great affection for, Pére Ravignan, 
we are sure it must be a work of great and absorbing interest, as well as 
rare instruction and edification. Father de Ravignan was no ordinary man, 
and the effect he produced as a preacher, in Paris, has not yet passed and 
will not soon pass away. He was a holy man, a man in earnest, a living 
man, and not only an eloquent man, but a man of deep and original 
thought, who constantly reminds us of the great Bourdaloue. In him 
the Jesuits lost one of their most solid men, and one of their brightest 
ornaments, and the Church Triumphant, we trust, has received a soul of 
rich endowments and rare virtues. We shall call attention more at 
length to the work at our earliest convenience. 


Vout. IL—No. IV. 35 
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Correction.—In our number for July, we by mistake 
placed the excellent story of Father Laval, or the Mis- 
sionary, among the publications of Messrs. Kelly, Hedian & 
Piet. It is published by Messrs. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


*,* A considerable number of subscribers to the Review, 
who had received their numbers through Messrs. Dun- 
igan & Brother, before our removal to New York, have not 
received the work during this year, and some of them have 
complained of us as if it were our fault. Their names were 
on Messrs. Dunigan & Brother’s private list, who re- 
fused to furnish the present publishers with a copy either 
for love or money, and we have had no means of ascertain- 
ing them. They are, many of them, among the oldest and 
firmest friends of the J@eview, and we have much regretted 
the seeming neglect that has been shown them. If they 
will write directly to our office they will be supplied. 

As far as we can judge, the 2eview closes its seventeenth 
year in as flourishing a condition as ever, and its friends do 
not seem to have grown weary of it. A quarterly onslaught 
upon it is expected, for that onslaught has become one of 
our Catholic institutions, but we do not find that it does 
much damage to the J?eview itself. Every thing in this 
world has its ups and downs. The /teview has never sought 
popularity ; it has never sought to please everybody ; it 
has aimed simply to be true and just, and as far as in its 
power to advance the cause of sound Catholic literature. 
The assurances we are constantly receiving, especially from 
abroad, encourage us in the hope that our humble efforts 
have not been in vain. 

It is requisite in conducting a periodical of this kind, 
that it should be kept up with the times, and that it should 
vary the aspects under which it treats-contemporary ques- 
tions as they vary in the actual world. Thus, in 1848, we 
had to war against radicalism, and energetically assert au- 
thority in spirituals and temporals; but since 1851, it has 
been equally necessary to guard against despotism, and to 
defend true liberty. To-day, we have to carry on a war 
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on the one hand against absolutism, and on the other 
against license, and while we assert the just prerogatives of 
power, to recognize and vindicate the rights of the people. 
We can thus hardly fail, on the one side or the other, to 
offend mere one-sided men. There will be readers who 
will take what we say in defence of the Pope’s temporal 
principality, as a denial of the just rights and true interests 
of the Italian people; what we say in sympathy with this 
noble and much-abused people will, by others, be taken as 
an attack on the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. The reader 
must take a// the articles on the subject together, and in- 
terpret what in one seems to him to go too far on one side, 
by what in another may seem to some to go too far on the 
other side. The later article presupposes the earlier, un- 
less the contrary is expressly stated. A little attention to 
this rule will enable us and our readers to jog along har- 
moniously together. 


We hope we shall be pardoned if we remind our readers 
that, in a periodical like ours, where the greater part is 
written by one author, it will seldom do to take any one 


article as complete in itself, or to read what follows, with- 
out taking it in connection with what had preceded on the 
same subject. The several articles, on any given subject, 
mutually complete and explain one another. It must be 
so, or else the writer must repeat, in the subsequent article, 
what he had said in the preceding, which would be a great 
inconvenience. The /eview is a continuous work, and is 
never completed on any one subject as long as that subject 
is before the public for discussion ; and to properly under- 
stand what we write to-day on any one point, the reader 
must take it in connection with what we had previously 
said, as what we had previously said must be taken in con- 
nection with what we say to-day. Thus, those who thought 
in our Essays on the supremacy of the spiritual we denied 
the rights of the temporal, will find in the article on the 
subject in the present number the qualifications always 
given in our own mind to the statements regarded as too 
sweeping, and even expressed, though not developed at the 
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time. Those who read in the present number what we say 
on the rights of the temporal, mtist take it in connection 
with, and as defined by, what we have heretofore said in 
favor of the spiritual, otherwise they will not fully under- 
stand us. We wish them to bear in mind that when cir- 
cumstances make it proper to treat a subject under a differ- 
ent aspect from what we had previously treated it, -we 
change simply our point of view, not our doctrine. 

We are thus earnest on this point because its not having 
been regarded has been the occasion of many false accusa- 
tions against us, and of making us the subject of much un- 
deserved reproach. Let the reader as well as the writer 
be fair and candid, and there will be no room for complaint 
on either side. However, we close this volume with good 
heart and hope, with kindly feeling towards all, even our 
enemies, for they do us good service by their criticisms, 
and keep us from going to sleep. So may God bless them 
as well as our friends. 





